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The Scribe 


Joe L. Kincheloe 
Education Department 
L.S.U. in Shreveport 
Shreveport, Louisiana 71115 


Preparing a Place for the 
Righteous: Reagan, Education, 
and the New Right 


The future of the New Right and its influence on American education is 
closely connected with the popularity and the appeal of Ronald Reagan. 
President Reagan serves as the linchpin between more moderate Americans 
and the New Right. In order to understand what may happen with the New 
Right and American education, one must examine Reagan’s relationship 
with the right-wingers and his perspectives on New Right theology and 
political thought. 


The Real Ronald Reagan 


Contrary to more popular assumptions, the American public knows very 
little about the true theological, social, political, and educational per- 
spectives of Ronald Reagan. Sure, we get a glimpse now and then, but the 
President has effectively hidden many of his perspectives from mainstream 
Americans. Does he share a right-wing, fundamentalist social vision with its 
romantic assumptions of a world of good versus evil? Does he see the public 
schools as a battleground where these forces of good and evil fight for the 
minds of American youth? These are difficult questions to answer fully, for 
the data is insufficient. One of the President’s skills as the great com- 
municator has been to evade penetrating questions aimed at determining his 
real view. The determination of Reagan’s stance is important because of the 
position of leadership he holds with the American public—a position un- 
paralleled in recent American history. Ronald Reagan leads the American 
people—what is the vision toward which he is leading them? 

One incident which grants insight into either a Reagan who accepts the 
fundamentalist, right-wing cosmology or an incredibly hypocritical Reagan 
was described by the Rev. Harold Bredesen, a member of the board of 
directors of the Christian Broadcasting Network (CBN). Near the end of 
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Reagan’s first term as governor of California, Bredesen told of a conversa- 
tion which took place at Reagan’s home, in which the then Governor spoke 
of Biblical prophecies that have been fulfilled. ‘‘His closeness to the Lord 
impressed me very much,’’ Bredesen continued, and he seemed to live his 
life in accordance with the scriptures. That afternoon Bredesen, Pat Boone, 
and George Otis (another well-known fundamental broadcaster) joined 
hands with Reagan and they all began to pray. Soon the prayer turned to 
prophecy. Bredesen claimed that God told the group that if Reagan would 
follow his way that he would put Reagan in 1700 Pennsylvania Avenue. (Of 
course, the White House is 1600 Pennsylvania Avenue.) Reagan was “‘elec- 
trified,’’ Bredesen said. ‘‘I had his right hand and . . . it was wobbling like 
this. Honestly, I’ve never seen an arm wave so under the annointing of 
God.’’ Pat Boone called Reagan after the 1980 election and asked him if he 
remembered that day. The president-elect responded, ‘*Do I ever!?’”! 

While the incident is revealing, it still does not answer the questions about 
Reagan’s personal view of the fundamental right. Was he just using them for 
political advantage, or did he share their cosmology? Never an avid church- 
goer, Reagan has an ambiguous religious record. Even the fundamentalist 
right-wingers themselves disagree over Reagan’s theological intentions. 
Part of this distrust, of course, may have resulted from his “‘suspect”’ 
theatrical background and his divorce. But much of the suspicion was 
derived from Reagan’s priorities as a politician. 

The distrust manifested itself in the 1980 campaign, as many fundamental 
right-wingers threw their early support to Phillip Crane and John Connally. 
The distrust had resulted from Reagan’s appeals to moderates between the 
1976 campaign and 1980. New Right fundamentalists had not forgotten his 
attempts at the 1976 convention to reach out to centrist Republicans. In order 
to solidify fundamental, right-wing support, Reagan realized that he must 
prove himself. Thus, he courted the fundamentalists at the 1980 Republican 
convention, emphasizing his adoption of their social and education agendas. 
In his convention suite at Detroit he entertained Jesse Helms, Jerry Falwell, 
Phyllis Schlafly, and New Right strategist Howard Phillips. Considering 
themselves the soul of Reagan’s campaign, the fundamentalists felt betrayed 
when Reagan selected moderate George Bush as his running mate. 

The tension between Reagan and the fundamentalist New Right has 
continued through his Presidency, as Reagan has periodically attempted to 
broaden his appeal while maintaining the zeal of the fundamentalists. 
Feeling the heat of fundamental anger after the appointment of Bush, 
Reagan chose to intensify his appeal to the group. In August of 1980 he 
began his campaign to rally the Right with an appearance before the fun- 
damentalist Religious Roundtable’s national affairs briefing in Dallas. At 
this meeting Reagan won the enthusiastic support of the Moral Right for the 
1980 campaign. In his speech he questioned the First Amendment separation 
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of church and state, rejected governmental tyranny over religion, attacked 
the Federal Communications Commission’s investigations of religious 
broadcasters and the Internal Revenue Service’s ‘‘vendetta’’ against Chris- 
tian schools, celebrated the Ten Commandments, praised lawmakers who 
sought ‘‘divine guidance’’ in government, referred to the religious au- 
dience’s *‘rendezvous with destiny,’’ and criticized the theory of evolution. 
He ended the speech with a line that aroused a thunderous response: 


I can only add to that, my friends, that I continue to look to the 
scriptures today for fulfillment and for guidance. Indeed, it is an 
incontrovertible fact that all the complex and horrendous questions 


confronting us at home and worldwide have their answers in that single 
book.” 


He followed this appearance with campaign speeches to religious 
broadcasters in Lynchburg, Virginia, where he promised Jerry Falwell that 
he would use the Presidency as a “‘bully puppet’’ for the moral concerns of 
the New Right. A few weeks later he granted an interview to Jim Bakker’s 
PTL Club Magazine (Action), where he blasted the ERA and reiterated his 
disdain for atheism. He reassured Bakker that he would be most comfortable 
if surrounded by advisors who believed in God. 

The landslide victory produced euphoria within New Right circles. Still, 
Reagan’s tendency to appeal to moderates rekindled the latent tensions 
between the President-elect and his zealous supporters. His appointment of 
Howard Baker’s campaign manager, James Baker, as a key White House 
aide along with other moderate Republican appointments again aroused 
criticism from the Right. In what would become common practice in the 
following years, Reagan followed his appeal to the moderates with a series 
of reassuring meetings with New Right leaders Richard Viguerie, Terry 
Dolan, Howard Phillips, Phyllis Schlafly, Paul Weyrich and Jesse Helms. 
He also entertained members of the Yaffers (Young Americans for Free- 
dom), anti-abortion groups, anti-labor organizations, and anti-tax groups. In 
these meetings he promised to make more ‘‘correct’’ appointments as soon 
as possible. 

Quickly honoring his promises, Reagan appointed New Right fun- 
damentalists to key administrative positions. At Health and Human Services 
he nominated a fundamentalist anti-abortion crusader, Dr. C. Everett Koop. 
Marjory Mecklenburg, who was president of one of the nation’s largest 
anti-abortion committees, was named director of the Office of Adolescent 
Pregnancy Programs. At the Department of Education the former president 
of the fundamentalist National Christian Action Coalition, the Rev. Robert 
Billings, was named a consultant and assistant to the Secretary of Education. 
Soon Billings was promoted to Director of the Education Department’s ten 
regional offices as well as the special ‘‘Christian School Liaison Officer.”’ 
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This was a newly created position and no counterpart for other religious 
denominations was considered? 


The Effects of the Reagan Education Policy 


Whatever the intentions of the President, the effect of such appointments 
was dramatic. With fundamental right-wingers in powerful positions, politi- 
cal and educational policy in the United States began to change direction. 
The first step of the Reagan conservative education policy was to reduce the 
federal role in American schooling and grant more power to state and local 
governments. In the first budget submitted by the administration, cuts of 
$1.1 billion were sought in compensatory education for disadvantaged 
students and programs for handicapped and bilingual students. Congress 
balked at such dramatic cuts, and expenditures fell only by $500 million 
between fiscal 1980 and fiscal 1982. Other initial priorities for the adminis- 
tration included controlling spending increases for the guaranteed student 
loan program; the abolition of the Department of Education and its replace- 
ment with a foundation similar to the National Science Foundation; the 
institutionalization of tuition-tax credits for parents of children in public and 
private schools; and the passage of a constitutional amendment to allow for 
prayer in schools.* 

In the fall of 1984 the nonpartisan Congressional Research Service of the 
Library of Congress issued a report on the educational impact of the budget 
changes of the first term of the Reagan administration. The group pointed 
out that the first term was marked by a pattern of fighting between Reagan 
and the Congress over cuts in education programs. 

President Carter’s $17.1 billion proposal for educational programs in 
fiscal 1982 was reduced to $12.6 billion by President Reagan. Congress 
resisted, and a $14.7 billion compromise was finally reached. For fiscal 
1983 Reagan requested $9.9 billion, but Congress ultimately approved 
$15.4 billion. The Library of Congress reported that, after adjusting for 
inflation, actual educational purchasing power was reduced by 21.2 percent 
between fiscal 1980 and fiscal 1984. Between fiscal 1980 and fiscal 1985 
federal resources for compensatory education were down 23.8 percent; 
block grants to states and local educational agencies were down 36.2 
percent; funds for bilingual education were down 42.8 percent; monies to aid 
the education of more than four million students with physical and mental 
disabilities were down 13.9 percent; and funds for vocational education 
were down 33.3 percent. 

While many observers have pointed out that the massive federal cutbacks 
feared by Reagan’s opponents did not materialize during the first term, it 
was only the efforts of Reagan’s congressional opponents that prevented 
such reductions in educational funding. Reagan pointed out in the 1985 
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campaign that funding for federal programs in education grew during his 
four years in office from $14.8 billion in fiscal 1981 to almost $17 billion 
counting the projected fiscal 1985 budget. When inflation was considered, 
however, funding actually suffered a loss of almost $4 billion in 1980 
dollars, or a real decline of about 25 percent.* 

Liberals and many spokespeople for poor people in America argue that the 
Reagan record in education reflects the lack of social concern of his support- 
ers in the New Right. Critics have charged that Reagan’s right-wing appoin- 
tees have conveyed a tone of ethical indifference that illustrates an intrinsic 
lack of compassion for the poor. Liberals contend that the brunt of Reagan’s 
education cuts have fallen on school systems with the largest number of 
economically disadvantaged and other special-needs students. In the attempt 
to control the growth of the guaranteed student loan program, for example, 
one important effect has been cutbacks in the funding of Pell grants to 
disadvantaged students—again presenting at least the appearance of in- 
difference to the needs of the poor.® 

According to the nonprofit lobbying group, the Children’s Defense Fund 
(CDF), President Reagan’s economic policies have slashed $10 billion from 
federal programs that help children. The CDF report, issued in January of 
1984, claims that Reagan budgetary policies have dropped 700,000 children 
from Aid to Families with Dependent Children and Medicaid. Another 
440,000 have lost education aid and thousands of mothers have been 
deprived of maternal and child health services. The report specifically 
chided Reagan for consistent cuts in federal educational aid for dis- 
advantaged children. Overall the CDF claims that the effect of the Reagan 
budgets are forcing more children to live in poverty, while providing them 
fewer avenues for escape.’ To add further to the liberal perception that 
Reagan’s educational policy is indifferent to the needs of poor children, the 
President has made the statement in many of his talks on education that the 
generations who lived through the Great Depression and World War II are 
guilty of trying to make things too easy for children. Though the President 
may not have been referring to poor children when he made the observation, 
the statement, when combined with the pronouncements of New Right 
appointees, Attorney General Ed Meese’s thoughts on hunger, and the 
reports on the effects of budget cuts, gives many Americans the impression 
of a politician who is callous to the needs of the economically troubled.® 

While it is important to examine the budget priorities of the Reagan 
administration as part of the attempt to ascertain the social and educational 
vision toward which the President is moving the country, it is also revealing 
to examine the state of affairs within a Reagan-led executive department. By 
the end of Reagan’s first term the Department of Education was in turmoil— 
the confusion has continued into the first year of Reagan’s second term 
despite the appointment of William Bennett as the new secretary of Educa- 
tion. 
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Reagan’s fundamentalist, right-wing appointees have been calling the 
shots at the Education Department in recent months. Rep. Pat Williams 
(D-Montana) commented recently concerning activities at the Department 
that ‘‘for 25 years I have watched the ascendency of the right-wing, and 
every four years they have provided comic relief. That has changed. They 
are now in charge.’’ In the period since Reagan’s first inauguration, the 
department staff have been cut by 25% and more politically oriented firings 
are in the offing. At the same time the number of political appointees is 
double what it was under the Carter administration. Overall funding is 
lowered by sixteen percent, women’s equity programs have been ter- 
minated, and civil rights training programs and funds for Indian education 
are scheduled for elimination. 

One liberal critic has charged that President Reagan has made the DOE a 
dumping ground for right-wing extremists. Leaders of the New Right now 
occupy positions that control management, publications, legal affairs, civil 
rights enforcement, research grants, and departmental planning and budget. 
Of the top eight political appointees under Secretary Terrell Bell, six were 
active in New Right politics. Never before have political appointees been put 
in charge of the department’s ten regional offices. The President recently 
purged the membership of many of the department’s advisory councils, 
which provide a forum for individuals with viewpoints which oppose the 
policies of the department. Appointment now rests not upon proven ex- 
pertise in education, but upon ideological purity. For example, new appoin- 
tees to a panel on women’s educational programs included a director and a 
first chair who were both members of Phyllis Schlafly’s Eagle Forum. 

In relation to the appointees, Secretary Terrell Bell came across as a 
progressive moderate. From the beginning Bell was suspect in the eyes of 
the right-wing fundamentalists. While the Secretary remained a team player, 
appearing at congressional hearings appealing for school prayer and budget 
cuts, the Right did not feel that his heart was in the right place. Bell further 
angered the New Right by firing some of his right-wing critics within the 
department. Bell eventually established his control over the management of 
the department, but much of the decision-making power remained in the 
hands of second-level appointees from the New Right. Frustrated by the 
perpetual battles, Bell finally resigned in late 1984. President Reagan has 
had little to say about the changes within the department. Those individuals 
who have directed the changes are after ati his appointees.” 

The effects of the President’s right-wing appointments to the Department 
of Education are slowly beginning to become apparent. The relationship 
between the department and private schools has become closer than ever 
before. When more than two dozen categorical programs were consolidated 
into the education block grant. an arrangement was made to share books and 
teaching materials with private schools. These sharing arrangements have 
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been extended by the Reagan appointees to apply to all aspects of the block 
grant funding. During the Reagan years the private schools’ share of federal 
funds has leaped from $16 million to $40 million. This private-school 
increase occurred at the same time that the block grant arrangement provided 
twelve percent less than the categorical programs in total educational ex- 
penditures. 

Urban public schools have been the big losers under the Reagan Education 
Department. In addition to the reduced funding in general, the urban schools 
in America’s 32 largest cities during the 1982-1983 school years gave 
fifteen percent of their block grant funds to private schools—in previous 
years that figure had been only five percent. In Philadelphia, for example, 
nearly one-third of the $2.3 million in block grant funds was earmarked for 
private schools. Critics of the administration note that, although the law 
requires that private schools comply with civil rights legislation before 
receiving federal funds, few of the private schools in question have enforced 
such provisions. 

Another result of the New Right influence on the Department of Educa- 
tion has involved the enforcement of the Hatch Amendment. This legisla- 
tion, adopted in 1978, requires students to obtain their parents’ consent 
before they can participate in federally funded programs which mandate 
psychiatric or psychological examination. The department established the 
Family Educational Rights and Privacy Office to process complaints from 
parents about possible violations of the amendment. The possibility exists 
that the amendment may be interpreted to terminate programs which New 
Right groups believe are ‘‘alienating school children from their parents, 
from religious beliefs, and from our nation’s patriotic heritage.’’ Already 
conservative parental groups, such as Phyllis Schafly’s Eagle Forum, have 
given many school districts lists of undesirable activities that are presumed 
to be forbidden by the Hatch Amendment. Some of the forbidden activities 
include classroom activities such as role playing and student discussion of 
current events. 

The polarization at the Department of Education is quite disturbing to 
many observers. The danger exists, many critics claim, that the educational 
agenda of the New Right may be forced upon the American schools by way 
of the Department of Education. The irony of this possibility is apparent 
when one remembers that only a few years ago the New Right was calling for 
the destruction of the agency. By the summer of 1985 fewer and fewer calls 
for the abolition of the department were being issued from New Right 
circles. 


Reagan, the New Right, and the Call for Excellence 


In the search for the real Ronald Reagan and the future of American 
educational policy, one thing is apparent—Reagan is a savvy and pragmatic 
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politician who recognizes political hay when he see's it. The report of the 
Commission on Excellence in Education marked a watershed in his educa- 
tional policy. With the issuance of the report, the President shifted the 
emphasis of his educational policy—not necessarily changing his goals, but 
changing the vehicle for their accomplishment. On the surface the report 
offered the President’s liberal opponents a means of attacking the Reagan 
education policy. Instead of decreased federal support, they argued that the 
President’s policy of neglect and his proposals for expanded budget cuts 
actually contributed to the decline. 

Reagan has not allowed this strategy to work; he has used the report to 
support the New Right thesis that federal educational involvement is the 
culprit. The president has promoted the document as a testament to the 
failure of the federal education policy of the past; in other words, he has 
effectively blamed the liberals and their policies for educational decline. In 
the eyes of the American public he has made educational excellence a part of 
the conservative educational agenda. 

The shift in Reagan’s strategy revolves around his ability to capture 
excellence and to place it in the conservatives’ corner. Up until the late 
spring and summer of 1983, Ronald Reagan had said very little about the 
role of education in American society. In 1982 Ernest Boyer, head of the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, was moved to 
conclude that the most serious impact of Ronald Reagan on education was 
the President’s failure to affirm public education as an essential need for 
strengthening the nation. Jack Schuster, Professor of Education at the 
Claremont Graduate School, wrote in late 1982 that Reagan’s policies were 
precipitating a ‘‘decline in education as a national, or societal, priority.”’'! 
Boyer and Schuster based their opinions on the data available to them. 

The only educational issues which Reagan had publicly addressed as 
President were prayer in schools, the abolition of the Department of Educa- 
tion, and tuition-tax credits. Prayer in schools was touted as the most 
important move that could be made to improve public education in America; 
the abolition of the Education Department, Reagan argued, would allow the 
schools to serve their constituencies by removing senseless federal regula- 
tion and by getting government off the backs of local school personnel; and 
tuition-tax credits would stimulate private schools and in turn improve 
public education through competition. After the release of A Nation at Risk, 
Reagan transcended his three-point plan for educational excellence as he 
began to speak of quality teaching, merit pay, better teacher training, 
discipline, and back to basics. It was time to turn around the liberal neglect of 
the past. Permissiveness, weak colleges of education, tenured lackadaisical 
teachers, watered-down curricula became the buzz words for liberal educa- 
tional policy. The President has made the same points as his New Right 
supporters while carefully avoiding the labels so often used by the fun- 
damentalist right-wingers. 
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In the case of his call for excellence, he has described the programs and the 
failure of those liberals whom the New Right refers to as the atheistic, 
secular humanists without ever using the term ‘‘secular humanist’’ himself. 
It is a masterful political strategy, for it allows Reagan to walk the fine line 
between the zealous Right and the moderate center of the political spectrum. 
As a result Reagan can reap the benefits of the New Right political machin- 
ery while transcending identification with their zealous extremes. The 
President and his advisors have accomplished a political coup d’etat—they 
support New Right policy without appearing to be a part of the New Right. 

Liberals watched in amazement as the President turned A Nation at Risk 
into an endorsement of New Right educational goals. In a White House 
ceremony on April 26, 1983, Reagan told Commission on Excellence 
members: 


Your call for an end to federal intrusion is consistent with our task of 
redefining the federal role in education . . . so we’ ll continue to work in 
the months ahead for passage of tuition tax credits, vouchers, educa- 
tional savings accounts, voluntary school prayer and abolishing the 
Department of Education. '* 


Almost immediately liberals exclaimed that the commission had not 
recommended these policies. The President had, in effect, issued a new 
report which could have been entitled, ‘“The Commission Report According 


to Reagan.’’ The late Congressman Carl D. Perkins of Kentucky polled the 
members of the commission and told the House of Representatives on 
August 4, 1983, that 


the commissioners do not support reductions in federal assistance to 
education . . . . The report foresees a definite and significant role for 
federal funding in education. The commissioners were unanimous in 
the belief that increased state and local funds would be necessary as 
well. 


Thus, according to the liberals Reagan distorted the spirit of the com- 
mission’s report, moving the document into the camp of the New Right and 
its educational agenda. A nonsectarian document, they argued, was turned 
into support for a fundamentalist educational program of school prayer, 
tuition tax credits for Christian parents, and strong discipline. Anne C. 
Lewis, executive editor for Education USA, points out that the major 
educational issues debated during Reagan’s first term were issues pushed by 
religious interests. The excellence movement was intertwined with New 
Right religious issues. Even an ostensibly neutral piece of legislation to 
bolster the teaching of mathematics and science was introduced with a 
provision giving students the right to hold end-of-day religious meetings in 
public schools.'* By the 1984 campaign the evolution in the President’s 
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educational platform was complete; his agenda was an amalgam of New 
Right religious concerns and a call for excellence based loosely on the report 
of the Commission on Excellence in Education. 

The call for excellence, as Reagan has worked it, may have struck a 
responsive chord with the American public by eliciting some latent middle- 
class fears. The drift of American educational reform over the past several 
decades has been one of increasing egalitarianism by the expansion of the 
educational franchise. The 1970s and 1980s have been decades of economic 
scarcity, as opposed to the economic expansion and optimism of the 1950s 
and 1960s. Ronald Reagan was elected at a time when most Americans had 
finally concluded that the era of abundance had ended. In an era of economic 
trouble the ideal of expanding opportunity for everyone grates against the 
middle class’s dream of success. Those already in the middle class often 
want avenues to material success restricted, not opened. Many of them do 
not want their status or their control of resources threatened by an increased 
access to what little there is in a depressed economy. Even when the 
economy displays a temporary improvement, it cannot overcome the over- 
whelming American feeling that our resources are limited—the perception 
that the great American pie is not expanding. In such a social context, our 
social and educational institutions retreat from their commitment to opportu- 
nity. Laws once ensuring affirmative action, desegregation, mainstreaming 
and the like are ignored or repealed. Those who have already made it to the 
middle class draw up the ladder behind them and do their best to close the 
door. 

Ronald Reagan has been able to use the renewed call for quality to 
political advantage, for his position speaks directly to the status-anxious 
middle class. The middle class expresses its status anxiety in phrases such as 
**it’s time we quit paying so much attention to the minorities,’’ or ‘‘the rich 
get tax breaks and the government takes care of the poor, but nobody helps 
those in the middle.’’ This status anxiety not only helps us explain the 
popularity of Ronald Reagan, but it grants insight into the recent legitimiza- 
tion of the socio-educational policies of the once-scorned fundamentalist 
Right. Indeed, it has been the Right that has consistently pushed measures to 
restrict governmental expansion of economic and educational opportunity to 
the economically disadvantaged. 

Ronald Reagan and the New Right have carefullly portrayed liberal 
educational reform as rampant egalitarianism with an ultimate consequence 
of destroying quality education. The fundamentalist right-wingers have 
unabashedly called the liberal effort communism, because, they claim, it 
attempts to level society. In the process, the right-wingers argue, it is 
contrary to the wishes of God, for it separates reward from work. Rather than 
guaranteeing a person’s right to achieve reward from the fruits of his labor, it 
is claimed that liberal educational policy has sought to legislate human 
equality. 
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Anyone who goes into modern schools, many conservatives argue, can 
tell that school officials and teachers have lost control. New Right critics 
have blamed such a loss of control on a ‘‘new progressivism’’ that emerged 
in the 1960s. The ‘‘new progressives,’’ or romantics, saw inequality as 
unjust and saw its origins in external circumstances that favored one partici- 
pant over another. Usually these external circumstances involved factors of 
culture over which, the progressives claimed, the student had little control. 
As a result, the New Right analysts contend, academic problems and 
disciplinary problems were excused as cultural aberrations and were not 
dealt with effectively. Academic standards declined, teacher authority was 
destroyed, and little was done to turn the situation around until conservatives 
began to call for a change. These calls for academic excellence, the New 
Right argues, continue to be opposed by liberal educators who see the 
excellence movement as an attempt to oppress minorities or to stamp out 
student creativity. Thus, Reagan and the right-wingers have effectively 
blamed school failures on liberals, in the process removing school from the 
social factors which influence it. By no means is this to argue that all 
conservatives fail to see the school in its proper social context. It does imply, 
however, that President Reagan and his New Right supporters often commit 
an error of causal oversimplification, blaming all school ills directly on what 
they call liberal education policy. 


Ronald Reagan and the 1984 Election 


In the 1984 campaign Reagan continued his policy of portraying the 
liberals as the purveyors of evil in the world, often reflecting the spirit of the 
rhetoric of the New Right. The President used strong language throughout 
the campaign to portray Mondale and his Democratic followers as anti- 
religious. The day after the Republican convention Reagan stated at a prayer 
breakfast that anyone who opposes the school prayer amendment is in- 
tolerant of religion. On September 4, during a speech in Utah, the President 
accused the liberal Democrats of favoring freedom against religion. Candi- 
date Mondale subsequently charged Reagan with being unable to handle 
diversity of opinion, as he [Reagan] insults the motives of those who 
disagree with him.!'° 

Many liberals were dismayed by the President’s language at the Dallas 
prayer breakfast, when he stated that opponents of school prayer ‘‘refuse to 
tolerate prayer’s importance in our lives.’’ Such a locution rang Orwellian in 
the ears of certain liberals who interpreted ‘‘tolerate its importance’’ to mean 
**mandate.’’ These same liberals maintained that Reagan was not consistent 
with his stated intention of promoting religion in general. If he was serious 
about religious objectivity, Charles Krauthammer wrote, ‘‘then he should 
support silent school prayer, which is denominationally neutral.’’ Reagan’s 
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intent, Krauthammer concluded, was to elicit favor with New Right fun- 
damentalists ‘“whose expressed aim is to use the cause of religion-in-general 
as a wedge to promote . . . its particular brand of Christian fundamental- 
ism.’’ Other than the school prayer issue, the candidates devoted relatively 
little attention to education in the post-convention phase of the campaign. '© 

The 1984 campaign clearly displayed the fact that Ronald Reagan refused 
to distance himself from the New Right—Reagan considered himself as 
much a leader of a movement as a party leader. At the Dallas convention in 
1984 Reagan surprised many strategists by his harsh rhetoric and his defense 
of the New Right worldview. He spoke of the New Right as a dam against a 
flood of liberal usurpers who had been attempting to secularize America. 
Reagan’s election campaign statements represented no break with the spirit 
of many of his previous utterances. In March of 1984, speaking at the 
National Association of Evangelicals meeting, he issued a strong attack on 
those ‘‘who turned to a modern day secularism.’’ The press rarely pointed 
out that the President was reflecting the New Right’s secular humanism 
theory. It seemed at times that the term ‘‘the Teflon presidency’’ was 
especially applicable in matters dealing with the New Right.'’ 

Reagan’s references to secular humanism were not only to be heard in 
public speeches to highly partisan groups. Reagan’s assistant, Morton 
Blackwell, who was assigned as a special liaison to the New Right, disclosed 
that he has overheard Reagan discussing secular humanism in the White 
House with New Right theorist, Tim LaHaye—welcomed guest in the 
Reagan White House and the author of the New Right tract on education, 
The Battle for the Mind. LaHaye heads the American Coalition for Tradi- 
tional Values (ACTV), which is supported by Jerry Falwell, Jimmy Swag- 
gart, and Jim Bakker. The President received leaders of ACTV in the White 
House in June 1984 and has courted their financial support on numerous 
occasions. '* 

This courting of the New Right consistently made the President’s inner 
circle of political advisors edgy. Some inside staffers confided that they 
wanted to see the church-state issue put to rest.'? Reagan’s campaign team 
believed that as the New Right connection became better known by the 
public, the President would be hurt. The leaders of the Reagan campaign 
tried diligently to move the focus of the campaign away from the New Right 
social agenda toward a less politically devisive economic orientation. 
Throughout Reagan’s first term the senior staff felt little sympathy for the 
New Right’s moral crusade. Conservative Edwin Meese, for example, 
personally and very quietly supported a pro-choice position on abortion— 
not a position that would endear him to Rev. LaHaye and his fellow 
evangelicals. 

The campaign leaders had a well-planned and carefully calculated re- 
election strategy. The evangelical New Right and its constituency rallied the 
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faithful around issues like school prayer and abortion. The White House 
staff, understanding the divisiveness of the issues, gave the New Right token 
support while secretly wishing for a perpetual frustration of the New Right 
goals. Little substantial support was given to New Right legislation in 
Congress and any White House aide who pushed the New Right issues too 
hard lost power in the inner circle. Faith Whittlesey, the director of the 
Office of Public Liaison, worked fanatically for New Right goals—once 
making an emotional appeal to bewildered corporate leaders for tuition tax 
credits. She quickly lost prestige among the senior staff and became a 
nonentity. The flaw in this strategy was the President, for he never cooper- 
ated with the plan. Reagan served to inspire the very forces that his staffers 
were trying to keep under wraps. The President encouraged the movement 
whenever he had a chance, speaking in inspirational tones to evangelical 
audiences, entertaining them at the White House, and creating media- 
oriented photo opportunities, all against the wishes of his campaign strate- 
gists. But the President may have had the last laugh.” 

By moving into the unchartered waters of religious politics, Ronald 
Reagan occupied an area never before claimed. The traditional response to 
the religion and politics issue has been to ignore it. Jimmy Carter may have 
claimed status as a born-again Christian, but he chose to stay away from the 
specific political implications of such a stance. Thus, as a national political 
figure, Reagan has stood alone as the politician as religious activist. This has 
certainly alienated a corps of civil libertarians, but, more importantly, it has 
created a cadre of zealous supporters from the New Right and religious 
organizations marginally associated with it, who see Reagan not just as a 
popular political figure, but as a moral leader. It was Ronald Reagan who 
was the first national political leader in modern times to speak for prayer in 
the schools, to advocate anti-abortion sentiments sincerely, to talk un- 
embarrassedly about stricter discipline in schools, and to affirm the rights of 
Christian people to get governmental support for removing their children 
from the morally degenerate public school system. 

These themes play well to rural and transplanted rural voters who harbor 
fundamentalist religious viewpoints and who find themselves in the lower or 
lower-middle socioeconomic classes. A key element in Reagan’s political 
success has been that these groups have traditionally been Democratic 
constituencies. William Schneider of the American Enterprise Institute 
maintains that, since the President cannot appeal to these voters on economic 
grounds, Reagan’s religious and nationalistic themes have worked es- 
pecially well. Thus, the President has had it both ways—appealing to 
traditional Republican constituencies on the rational economic level and 
appealing to traditional Democratic constituencies on the emotional 
religious level.”! 

The real Ronald Reagan continues to be elusive, but it is apparent that, at 
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the very least, Reagan is personally comfortable with the social and educa- 
tional views of the right-wing fundamentalists. He has given lip service to 
the theological side of the movement, but his commitment here is marked by 
ambiguity. Through his appointments Reagan has pushed American politics 
toward the right. Through these same appointments Reagan continues to 
move American education toward the fundamentalist conservative vision of 
what schools should be. 

Government by committee has worked well for Ronald Reagan. He has 
maintained his distance from divisive, emotional issues, while retaining an 
unprecedented popularity with the American public. In the process the New 
Right has profited. With Ronald Reagan the right-wing fundamentalists 
have achieved respectability and power far beyond their dreams of a decade 
ago. The post-Reagan future of the New Right may have clouds on its 
horizon, but the New Right approaches that future in a position of power. 
The power has been bestowed by Ronald Reagan. 
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Does Philosophy Belong 
in the Public School 


In this section of the Margins of Precision we are proud to include the 
work of two very prominent philosophers. The lead article, entitled ‘*‘Philo- 
sophical Practice and Educational Reform,’’ is written by Professor Mat- 
thew Lipman, Director of the Institute for the Advancement of Philosophy 
for Children. Professor Lipman’s work as a philosopher/educator has been 
praised in such popular magazines as Time, Newsweek, and U.S. News and 
World Report and in many major newspapers. An American Council on 
Education-sponsored report and the Rockefeller Commission on the 
Humanities are but two of the austere organizations which have praised 
Lipman’s work. The present paper was delivered as part of Professor 
Lipman’s keynote address at the first annual conference of the Institute for 
Logic and Cognitive Studies. In this paper Lipman presents a rationale for 
including philosophy in the public school classroom. 

Commenting on Lipman’s position is one of the country’s most prominent 
philosophers, Professor Kurt Baier of the Department of Philosophy at the 
University of Pittsburgh. Professor Baier has long been recognized for his 
seminal contributions in the area of ethical theory and social and political 
philosophy. Professor Baier begins his commentary on Lipman with a 
personal note about his own entry into philosophy. He then develops a 
point-by-point commentary on Lipman’s initial argument. Baier takes Lip- 
man to task on several issues, though in general he applauds Lipman’s 
contribution to classroom practice. As one might expect, Baier’s concerns 
with Lipman’s educational proposals center principally around the social 


and political consequences of Lipman’s recommendations for educational 
reform. 
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The present exchange between Lipman and Baier represents a high point 
in the short history of the Margins of Precision. Not only is the Lipman/Baier 
exchange informative and controversial, it is of immediate import to anyone 
concerned with education, the humanities, or social theory. 

Since the days of my own graduate education I have maintained a 
continuing correspondence with Professor Lipman and have eagerly ap- 
plauded his achievements over the years. Consequently, I suspect I am not 
alone in the opinion that in this issue of the Margins of Precision we have 
succeeded in bringing together in the persons of Matt Lipman and Kurt 
Baier, respectively, the country’s leading educational reformer and one of a 
select few of the country’s leading ethical theorists. 

Finally, on a wholly different note, I am proud to announce that Professor 
Harvey Siegel of the Department of Philosophy at the University of Miami at 
Coral Gables has agreed to join me as co-editorial coordinator of the Margins 
of Precision beginning with the next issue of the Journal of Thought. 
Professor Siegel brings considerable expertise to this position, and readers 
can expect the diversity and quality of the Margins of Precision to increase 
consistently. 
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Philosophical Practice 
and Educational Reform 


There is something on the contemporary educational scene that goes by 
the name of ‘“‘philosophy for children’’; in some quarters it is known as 
**doing philosophy with children,’’ and in some quarters it is referred to, a 
bit irreverently, as “‘doing philosophy to children.’’ Whatever it is called, it 
is no longer unfamiliar to education-watchers, and I propose to spend very 
little time discussing its internal nature or its place in the present stage of 
things. I would like, rather, to speak a bit about its remote past so as to 
determine how and where, at least as far as education is concerned, philoso- 
phy ‘‘went off the tracks.’’ I would also like to say something about what the 
practice of philosophy, once it gets back ‘‘on the tracks,’’ may portend for 
the future of education. 


I 


We are all familiar with the fact that philosophy emerged in Greece about 
a hundred generations ago, and for this achievement we honor such figures 
as Thales and Anaxagoras and Anaximines. Apparently philosophy was first 
embodied in aphorisms, in poetry, in dialogue, and in drama. But this 
variety of philosophical vehicles was short-lived, and philosophy became 
that which, by and large, it has remained—an academic discipline, access to 
which was limited to college and university students. 

For the most part, these students in the upper echelons of education have 
been expected to /earn philosophy rather than to do it. Often they study the 
history of systems of philosophy (perhaps from the pre-Socratics to Hegel, 
or from Aristotle to St. Thomas, or from Russell to Quine) in preparation for 
final examinations, or they prepare extended philosophical arguments on 
obscure but respected topics in order to qualify for academic degrees. 
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Yet philosophy is a survivor. In an era in which most of the humanities 
have been driven to the wall, philosophy has somehow managed to stay 
afloat—if only barely—largely by converting itself into a knowledge in- 
dustry: pace Socrates! But the price of survival has been heavy: philosophy 
has had to abdicate virtually all claims to exercising a socially significant 
role. Even the most celebrated of those who profess philosophy nowadays 
would be likely to admit that, on the vast stage of world affairs, they appear 
only as bit players or members of the crowd. 

Oddly enough, despite the continued social impotence of philosophy, it 
has remained internally a discipline of incredible richness and diversity. It is 
only in the past few centuries that a new note has sounded, suggesting that 
philosophy has practical applications undreamt of by academicians, and 
here and there are those who marvel (like Descartes amazed that mathemat- 
ics offered such powerful foundations but was unused) at the great, sweep- 
ing panorama of its applicability. 

Nevertheless applying philosophy and doing it are not identical. The 
paradigm of the latter is the towering, solitary figure of Socrates, for whom 
philosophy was neither an acquisition nor a profession, but a way of life. 
What Socrates models for us is not philosophy known or philosophy applied, 
but philosophy practiced. He challenges us to acknowledge that philosophy 
as deed, as form of life, is something which any of us can emulate. 

Any of us? Or just the males? Or just the adults? To many philosophers, 
reasonableness is found only in grown-ups. Children (like women) may be 
charming, beautiful, delightful, but they are seldom considered capable of 
being reasoned with, logical, or rational. Descartes, for example, and the 
young Piaget as well, seem to have thought of childhood as a period of 
epistemological error which is fortunately sloughed off as one matures. The 
adult/child dichotomy has an obvious parallel in the dichotomy between 
ideal industrial management (‘‘rational’’) and ideal workers (‘‘cheerful’’). 
The dichotomy between adults and children, insofar as the capacity to 
pursue the philosophic form of life was concerned, would likely have 
seemed to Socrates absurd. 

Let us recall that a discipline available only on the college level or above is 
likely to be considered a discipline inappropriate for children or inessential 
to their education. However, this has not consistently been the case with 
philosophy, and Derrida has shrewdly noted that until the Reformation, 
philosophy had been part and parcel of the education of adolescent princes 
and princesses. But the Reformation put an end to all that; philosophy 
appeared utterly supertiuous when it came to the preparation of future 
businessmen and scientists. With the ascendency of the business ideology, 
philosophy was banished from the scene as far as the education of children 
was concerned. Not even Dewey, easily the most insightful of all philoso- 
phers of education, could bring himself to advocate philosophy as an 
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elementary school subject, but that was because he had already committed 
himself to rebuilding education along the lines of scientific inquiry. For 
others, philosophy appeared to be too difficult for children, or too frivolous, 
or too arid; some even thought it too dangerous. What was it about philoso- 
phy that gave rise to these misgivings? 

Let us turn back to Plato and re-examine his attitude toward teaching 
philosophy to the young. In the earlier dialogues, it will be recalled, Socrates 
talks to young and old alike, although just how young they are is not clear. 
(Prof. Brumbaugh, for example, places the ages of the two children in the 
Lysis at eleven.) There is no indication that Socrates has any misgivings 
about these conversations with children (although on other occasions he is 
certainly capable of expressing the unease he feels about what he is doing: 
we have only to recall here his conduct in the Phaedrus.) But then comes 
what seems to be a dramatic reversal: in Book VII of the Republic, after 
genially admonishing us to keep children to their studies by play and not by 
compulsion, and after having perhaps overgenerously praised dialectic (“‘he 
who can view things in their connection is a dialectician; he who cannot, is 
not’’), he urges that children not be exposed to dialectic, for ‘‘its practition- 
ers are infected with lawlessness.’’ (537) Young people, he says, 


when they first get a taste for disputation, misuse it as a form of sport, 
always employing it contentiously, and, imitating confuters, they 
themselves confute others. They delight like puppies in pulling about 
and tearing with words all who approach them . . . And when they have 
themselves confuted many and been confuted by many, they quickly 
fall into a violent distrust of all that they formerly held true, and the 
outcome is that they themselves and the whole business of philosophy 
are discredited with other men. (539) 


Certainly this latter remark is not to be taken too lightly. The situation of 
philosophy in those turbulent times was precarious enough, and Callicles, in 
the Gorgias, probably summed up the views of a great many worthy 
Athenians when he intimated that philosophy was suitable only for children. 
Nor can we forget that even Aristotle had to make a hurried exit from Athens 
so as not to afford Athenians an opportunity to do to him what they had done 
to Socrates, and thus “‘sin twice against philosophy.”’ 

This, then, is one reason for sequestering children and philosophy from 
one another: doing so is for the protection of philosophy, for if children are 
allowed to do it, it will appear unworthy of adults. The other reason is for the 
protection of children: dialectic will subvert them, corrupt them, infect them 
with lawlessness. These reasons, it must be presumed, have been taken as 
conclusive ever since, and the authority of Plato has been invoked in order to 
deter educational initiatives which might have given children access to 
philosophy earlier on. What are we to say about this? Was Plato wrong to 
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have written so vigorously in Book VII in opposition to dialectical training 
for children? Here it may be helpful to consider the picture of intellectual 
Athens painted for us by Gilbert Ryle. Ryle offers us a highly speculative 
portrayal of the manner in which the procedures and techniques of ‘‘eristic’’ 
or ‘‘dialectic’’ were taught to students. Intellectual contest was paramount: 
debaters were assigned theses to defend or attack, regardless of their per- 
sonal beliefs, and it was through these ‘‘moot court’’ procedures, Ryle 
contends, that cogency in argumentation was fostered and achieved. These 
moot conditions ‘‘proved to be the beginning of methodical philosophical 
reasoning.’’ There is nothing in Ryle’s account to indicate that he found 
these forensic or sophistic techniques of instruction in any way objection- 
able. 

Elsewhere, indeed, Ryle seems to feel that Socrates likewise was not 
inclined to distinguish between philosophical reasoning and philosophy. 
Thus he argues that Socrates, in the Apology, provides ‘‘only a perfunctory 
answer to the charge of impiety but a protracted defense of the practice of 
elenctic questioning.’’ Ryle identifies such questioning as ‘‘the Socratic 
method,’’ and tells us that it was the right to engage in such questioning that 
Socrates was most concerned to justify. 

Here we must tread with great care. It is one thing to say that debate and 
argument can be useful disciplinary devices in the preparation of those who 
are to engage in philosophical reasoning; it is quite something else to assume 
that philosophy is reducible to argument. The eristic method of teaching, 
probably introduced into Athens by the sophist Protagoras, may have been 
suitable for preparing future lawyers and politicians, but was it really 
serviceable for the preparation of everyone else (including would-be 
philosophers) who sought a more reasonable view of life? It would be 
strange, indeed, if Socrates, for whom the shared examination of the 
concepts essential to the conduct of life was of the greatest urgency, would 
have been content to equate that all-important pursuit with the dry, technical 
procedures of dialectical argumentation. What Socrates stresses is the con- 
tinued prosecution of philosophical inquiry by following the reasoning 
wherever it leads (confident that, wherever it leads, wisdom lies in that 
direction), not the heavy breathing and clanging of armor in dialectical 
battles, where the premium is not on insight but on victory. 

What made classical rhetoric and dialectic dangerous, for young people at 
any rate, was their separation of technique from conviction. Children should 
be given practice in discussing concepts they hold and believe in, or 
half-way believe in. To give them practice in discussing matters they are 
indifferent to deprives them of the intrinsic pleasures of becoming educated, 
and provides society with future citizens who neither discuss what they care 
about nor care about what they discuss. 

Forensic education, the preparation of lawyers who can argue for any side 
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regardless of their own convictions (if they have any), should be considered 
a very special case, in no way a model for the rest of education. The breeding 
ground of amoralism is the training of technicians who assume that ends are 
given (or do not matter), so that their concern is merely with means, with 
tactics, with technique. If children are not given the opportunity to weigh 
and discuss both ends and means—and their interrelationship as well—they 
are likely to become cynical about everything except their own well-being, 
and adults will be quick to condemn them as ‘‘mindless little relativists.’’ 

One may readily conjecture, therefore, that what Plato was condemning 
in the seventh book of the Republic was not the practice of philosophy by 
children as such, but the reduction of philosophy to sophistical exercises in 
dialectic or rhetoric, the effects of which upon children would be particularly 
devastating and demoralizing. How better guarantee the amorality of the 
adult than by teaching the child that any belief is as defensible as any other, 
and that what right there is must be the product of argumentative might? If 
this is how philosophy is to be made available to children, Plato may be 
supposed to have been saying, then it is far better that they have none at all. 

Plato’s condemnation of eristic argumentation by children is quite con- 
sistent with his general suspicions regarding whatever it was that the sophists 
were up to in Greece. Evidently he saw them as his rivals in subversiveness, 
only that they seemed to him to be undermining the foundations of Greek 
morality, while he was trying to undermine the foundations of Greek 
immorality. When they glibly equated dialectic with philosophy—equated, 
in short, the part with the whole—he and Socrates were not taken in. 
Nowhere does Socrates ever draw the line when it comes to doing philoso- 
phy with people of different ages, for doing philosophy is not a matter of age 
but of ability to reflect upon what one finds important. Indeed, when 
Callicles suggests to Socrates that philosophy is unworthy of grown men, we 
may imagine Plato’s amusement at being able to implant so seditious an idea 
into the conversation. 


It can hardly be doubted that the traditional prohibition of philosophy for 
children is much indebted to citations from Plato’s Republic. Nevertheless it 
must be concluded that insofar as that prohibition has rested upon an appeal 
to Plato, it has rested upon a mistake. 


Il 


The contemporary educational system is frequently depicted as being 
monolithic, inflexible, and impenetrable. However, it is considerably more 
pluralistic than these accounts suggest—more loose-woven, open-textured, 
and diversified. Within its many crevices and interstices are school adminis- 
trators to whom philosophy for children, for whatever reason, seems irresist- 
ible. Some prize it for its promise of improving reasoning skills; others 
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admire it because it is relevant to their vocational aspirations. Some see it as 
the central stem of the elementary and secondary school, out of which the 
specialized disciplines can emerge; others see it as a wholesome preventive 
to drug and alcohol abuse. These educators may have some familiarity with 
the traditional rejection of philosophy for children, but they are pragmatic 
enough to reject it in turn. They like what philosophy does when children do 
it. They may be quite unaware that philosophy for children happens to fulfill 
Plato’s pedagogical admonition that education be conducted ‘‘not by com- 
pulsion but by play.’’ It is enough for them that, although it may not be easy 
to put philosophy in place, when it is put in place correctly, it works. 

Under these circumstances, philosophy for children will continue to find 
its way into the elementary schools. After all, word of a good things gets 
around; already, children who take philosophy are boasting of it to those 
who do not, and far from being viewed with odium and contempt, philoso- 
phy has become an elementary school status symbol. But all of these 
changes may be merely symptoms of a shift in fashion. How can philosophy 
as a required elementary school discipline—perhaps even as the core or 
armature of the curriculum—be justified? 

This will not be easy, because it relentlessly demands of us the kind of 
self-knowledge which we, as educators, know to be highly elusive, but 
which Socrates was wont to insist is indispensable to the worthwhile life. We 
must put aside any illusions we may have about the benign influence we 


exercise, and speak frankly to one another as Santayana speaks of the 
‘‘magnificent example’’ Spinoza offers us 


of philosophic liberty, the courage, firmness, and sincerity with which 
he reconciled his heart to the truth . .. Many a man before Spinoza and 
since has found the secret of peace: but the singularity of Spinoza, at 
least in the modern world, was that he facilitated this moral victory by 
no dubious postulates. He did not ask God to meet him half way: he did 
not whitewash the facts, as the facts appear to clear reason, or as they 
appeared to the science of his day. He solved the problem of the 
spiritual life after stating it in the hardest, sharpest, most cruel terms. 
Let us nerve ourselves today to imitate his example, not by simply 
accepting his solution, which for some of us would be easy, but by 
exercising his courage in the face of a somewhat different world . . . 


It is fairly predictable that, if we examine the present educational system 
with such candor, we will be bound to conclude not simply that our 
educational system is imperfect, but that its imperfections are more respon- 
sible than we have cared to admit for the grave circumstances in which the 
world presently finds itself. If we deplore our leaders and electorates as 
being self-centered and unenlightened, we must remember that they are the 
products of our educational system. If we protest, as an extenuating factor, 
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that they are also the products of homes and families, we must remember that 
the unreasonable parents and grandparents in these families are likewise 
products of the selfsame process of education. As educators, we have a 
heavy responsibility for the unreasonableness of the world’s population. 

Socrates must have known that the tincture of self-knowledge provided by 
philosophy would in itself hardly be sufficient to deter an Athenian state 
hell-bent on its own destruction. Nevertheless he persisted, even to the point 
of demonstrating that what he was doing was worth more to him than life 
itself. (Always the teacher, even his final act was educational!) Surely 
Socrates realized that the discussion of philosophical concepts was, by itself, 
just a fragile reed. What he must have been attempting to show was that the 
doing of philosophy was emblematic of shared inquiry as a way of life. One 
does not have to be a philosopher to foster the self-corrective spirit of the 
community of inquiry; rather, it can—and should—be fostered in each and 
every one of our institutions. 

There is, then, a narrower and a broader case for philosophy for children. 
The narrower case is simply that it makes a wholesome contribution to the 
present curriculum and the classroom. But the broader justification would 
have to rest on the way in which it paradigmatically represents the education 
of the future as a form of life that has not yet been realized, and as a kind of 
praxis. The reform of education must take shared philosophical inquiry in 
the classroom as a heuristic model. Without the guidance of some such 
paradigm, we will continue to drift and the curriculum will continue to be a 
hodgepodge. 


III 


There are some educators today who see philosophy for children as 
prefiguring a thoroughgoing reappraisal of education, and they are eager to 
recite the characteristics of grade-school philosophy which they think the 
educational process as a whole should exhibit. This is without a doubt an 
appealing approach, but it should be accompanied by a comprehensive 
rationale. One does not usually attempt to redesign something unless one 
first knows what one expects of it or what one is trying to accomplish by 
means of it. The Greeks were probably the first people to insist that 
institutions (and not only men) needed to be perfected, and that only by 
means of ideals such as justice and freedom could existing institutions be 
measured and judged. It is true that the notion of perfection is unlikely to stir 
us in quite the way it did the Greeks. Nevertheless we may still agree with 
Dewey that nothing in human society commands our admiration as much as 
the way human institutions such as science and art, medicine and law seek in 
their practice to approximate their respective ideals of truth and beauty, 
health and justice. 

What, then, is the ideal which educational practice seeks to approximate? 
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This would seem to be the primary question which the redesign of education 
must confront. 

Thus put, the question may be too formidable to answer. Perhaps we 
should try putting a different question first: in what respect has education 
most greatly disappointed us? Here our response need not be in the least 
equivocal, and in answering the second question we automatically answer 
the first: the greatest disappointment of traditional education has been its 
failure to produce people approximating the ideal of reasonableness. (This is 
not to say that all who are reasonable must have been educated, but rather 
that whoever is educated ought to be reasonable.) It may well be that in 
centuries previous to ours, unreasonableness was a luxury that human beings 
could afford, even though the costs were high. It should be evident, how- 
ever, that the costs of our tolerant attitude toward unreasonableness are now 
far beyond our reach. We may still smile indulgently as we read of the 
legendary figures of history who were splendidly capricious and magnif- 
icently illogical: they savaged their victims, but they did not endanger 
everything. This is no longer the case; we will have to reason together or die 
together. 

Traditionally, education has been conceived of as initiation into the 
culture, and the educated person has been thought to be the ‘‘cultivated’’ 
person, or even, the ‘‘cultured’’ person. But a closer look at traditional 
education might reveal students studying the disciplines and in fact learning 
them while yet failing to think in terms of them or to fully appropriate them. 
Seldom has traditional education been able to meet Vico’s challenge, to the 
effect that the only way really to understand something is to re-enact it in 
some fashion. (One can understand what it is to be a storyteller only by 
becoming a storyteller, a painter only by becoming a painter, a dancer or a 
worker or a slave only by becoming a dancer or a worker or a slave.) For to be 
fully educated, one must (1) be able to treat every discipline as a language 
and to think fluently in that language; (2) be cultivated in one’s reasoning as 
well as in everything else, remembering that reasoning is most effectively 
cultivated in the context of philosophy; and (3) demonstrate educational 
accomplishments not merely as acquisitions of intellectual properties or as 
the amassing of spiritual capital but as a genuine appropriation which results 
in the enlargement of the self. It is because philosophy is the discipline that 
best prepares us to think in terms of the other disciplines that it must be 
assigned a central role in the earlier (as well as in the later) stages of the 
educational process. 


IV 


It would be unrealistic to expect a child brought up among unjust in- 
stitutions to behave justly. Abusers of the rights of others often turn out 
themselves to have had a history of being abused. Likewise it is unrealistic to 
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expect a child brought up among irrational institutions to behave rationally. 
But the irrationality of institutions is preventable. There is no excusing 
them, for to do so permits them in turn to become the excuse offered by 
children who have been reared in such institutions and who adopt the 
irrationality of the institutions which fostered them. 

The institution with which we as educators have primary concern is the 
institution of education. The irrationalities or ‘socially patterned defects”’ 
which permeate education have to be rooted out because they do not die out 
on their own: they have a marvellous capacity for self-perpetuation. This 
involves our bringing a greater degree of rational order than presently exists 
into the curriculum, into the methodology of teaching, into the process of 
teacher education, and into the procedures of testing. The adjustments made 
within each of these must in turn be determined by the interrelationships they 
have among themselves, as components of education, just as the structure of 
education depends upon what kind of world we want to live in, since it will 
have much to do with the character of that world. 

All too often the components of education have that kind of bizarre 
interrelationship of which the best analogy is the tail wagging the dog. 
Testing, which should have only ancillary status at best, tends to be the 
driving force of the system. What is to be on the tests structures the 
curriculum, which in turn has a controlling effect upon the nature of teacher 
education. (This is not to deny that current practice in schools of education is 
consistent with the ethos of higher education generally, just as that ethos is, 
in general, consistent with that of the larger society of which it is a part.) 

As long as the major goal of education is thought to be learning, as is the 
case in all tribal societies, the recall model will dominate testing, and 
teachers will be trained to teach for the tests. What is equally sad is that the 
information-acquisition model which dominates education, rather than 
being one which encourages children to think for themselves, is a failure 
even on its own terms, for we are constantly appalled at how little our 
children seem to know about the history of the world, or about its political 
and economic organization. The effect of the tribal model is to stifle rather 
than to initiate thinking in the student. This does not mean we need to begin 
by producing better tests; we need to ask ourselves what kind of world we 
want to live in, what kind of education is most likely to contribute to the 
emergence of such a world, and what kind of curriculum is most likely to 
produce such an education. We must then set about producing that better 
curriculum. 

I have suggested that the model of each and every classroom—that which 
it seeks to approximate and, at times, becomes—is the community of 
inquiry. By inquiry, of course, | mean perseverance in self-corrective 
exploration of issues which are felt to be both important and problematic. In 
no way do I mean to imply that inquiry sets a greater premium upon 
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discovery than upon invention, or a greater premium upon rule-governed as 
opposed to improvisational activities. Those who produce works of art are 
practitioners of inquiry no less than those who produce new epistemological 
treatises or new discoveries in biology. 

If we begin with the practice in the classroom, the practice of converting it 
into a reflective community which thinks in the disciplines about the world 
and about its thinking about the world, we soon come to recognize that 
communities can be nested within larger communities and these within 
larger communities still, if all hold the same allegiance to the same pro- 
cedures of inquiry. There is the familiar ripple effect outward, like the stone 
thrown in the pond: wider and wider, more and more encompassing commu- 
nities are formed, each community consisting of individuals committed to 
self-corrective exploration and creativity. It is a picture that owes as much to 
Charles Peirce as to John Dewey, but I doubt they would quibble over the 
credits if they thought there was a hope of its realization. 

As so often happens when people describe the cloud-castles of their 
dreams, the nitty-gritty realities are all too easily overlooked—tealities such 
as the ladders by means of which the cloud-castles are to be reached, and the 
fearsome dragons and lurking trolls that are to be avoided along the way. 
Perhaps I can make a pretense of responsibility at this point by dropping a 
few brief and altogether too cryptic remarks: 

1. Appropriating the culture. The tribal model of education, in which the 
child is initiated into the culture, in effect provides for the assimilation of the 
child by the culture. the reflective model of education, in contrast, provides 
for the appropriation of the culture by the child. A good example would be 
the textbook. As it presently stands, the textbook is a didactic device which 
stands over against the child as an alien and rigid other. It has this obdurate 
nature because it represents the final end-product of the received or adult 
view of the discipline. As Dewey would put it, the textbook (a century after 
The Child and the Curriculum) is still organized logically, like a table of 
contents, or a sequence of lectures, rather than psychologically, in terms of 
the developing interests and motivation of the child. It is not something the 
child wants to enjoy and possess, in the way one enjoys and assimilates a 
story or a picture; it is instead a formal, dreary, oppressive and in many ways 
unintelligible summary of the contents which the child is expected to learn. 
All of this is quite unnecessary, since we know from the work of Bruner and 
others that material that is contextualized (e.g., presented in the form of a 
story) is looked upon by the child as something to be appropriated rather than 
something to be rejected. If children are to learn to think in the disciplines so 
as to appropriate their humanistic heritage, they must begin with the raw 
subject-matter of the disciplines and refine it for themselves. Masticating it 
for them in advance, they way mother birds masticate worms for their 
fledglings, is hardly the way to provide an education. Children presented 
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with logic as a finished discipline find it repugnant, but they can find it 
delightful to discover it bit by bit and see how it all interlocks, and how it 
applies to language if not to the world. This is how logic was first discov- 
ered, and we can surmise that the early Greeks felt the same excitement and 
sense of power and mastery in discovering the same logic. Indeed, to learn 
something is to learn it afresh in the same spirit of discovery as that which 
prevailed when it was first discovered, or in the same spirit of invention as 
that which prevailed when it was first invented. It is when this spirit—and it 
is truly the spirit of inquiry—prevails in the classroom that children will 
eagerly work through the materials of the arts and sciences and humanities 
for themselves, and will appropriate them to themselves. 

2. Acquiring the conceptual tools. Introducing a budding artist to the 
great works of the past can be inspiring if it happens at the right time, but can 
be intimidating if it happens too soon. It is of primary importance, therefore, 
that young artists learn the tools of their trade at the same time that they learn 
to explore their own experience and discover their own intentions. All of this 
is equally applicable to the budding student. Children may be inspired by the 
stories they read of the lives of heroes and heroines, but if they are to think 
for themselves about ethics, they must engage in ethical inquiry, and this 
entails learning the tools of the trade, getting used to weighing the rela- 
tionships of means to ends and parts to wholes, getting used to inquiring as to 
rules and consequences, getting used to exemplifying, illustrating, uni- 
versalizing, ferreting out underlying ethical assumptions and deducing or 
inducing implicit conclusions. In time the use of these tools will become 
second nature to such students (and will be productive of presumptively 
justifiable moral intuitions), but until it does, the study of ethics entails the 
construction and appropriation of an ethical toolkit, and much the same can 
be said with regard to the study of any other discipline. An example of the 
way in which education essentially involves providing students with tools 
has to do with the use of criteria. Now, it is commonly accepted that a 
democratic society is one in which citizens are equipped to assess how well 
the institutions of that society are working. Such evaluation necessarily 
requires citizens who have facility in employing criteria. If, however, our 
educational pundits are to be understood as saying that evaluation is a 
higher-order skill which one can perform only when one reaches the rarified 
atmosphere of secondary education or higher education, then we might as 
well forget about equipping students with such ability. The truth is that 
children cite reasons almost from the time they start speaking, and among 
those reasons are the purposes and criteria which they employ for evalua- 
tional purposes. It is therefore possible to give children systematic practice 
in the employment of criteria during the entire length of their stay in school 
so that, by the time they are ready for active citizenship, they will have 
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become quite well-prepared to engage in the kinds of evaluation of in- 
stitutions which democratic citizens must be able to perform. 

3. The rationalization of the curriculum. The advent of philosophy for 
children required that the massive corpus of philosophy, the accumulation of 
thousands of years of philosophical scholarship, be reviewed in outline to 
determine how it could be sequenced into the successive grade levels of 
elementary and secondary schools. This had to be done without prejudice to 
the intense curiosity and readiness for discussion of very young children 
with regard to cosmological, ethical, epistemological and other philosophi- 
cal issues. It had to be done in such a way as to strengthen rather than weaken 
intergenerational and familial ties and understandings. And it had to be done 
in such a way as to demand the utmost professionalism from the teacher, 
rather than in a way that would not be in keeping with the teacher’s 
educational role (such as asking the teacher to play therapist.) For other 
disciplines to follow this example, they would have to review the entire 
corpus of their materials, rethink the serial order in which such materials as 
they selected for children could best be presented, and coordinate their 
sequences with the sequentialized offerings of the other disciplines. No 
doubt this would mean that much that is presently offered (in, say, mathe- 
matics) might be dropped or reassigned to earlier or later grade levels, 
depending upon what a rational reassessment would indicate to be neces- 
sary. On the other hand, the rational sequencing of curricula would disclose 
many gaps and hiatuses that would have to be filled, in order to produce 
smooth transitions from one point in the curriculum to the next. A rational 
curriculum is so arranged that each step prepares the way for the steps that 
follow it and presupposes for its mastery the steps that precede it. It is quite 
unlike the present curriculum, which resembles a ladder with numerous 
missing rungs, so that the students who attempt to move on upwards are 
more likely to fall through and drop out. 

4. The transition to the text. The secondary text, so much relied on in 
education, stands as a barrier between children and their humanistic heri- 
tage, just as ‘‘methods’’ courses stand as a barrier between teachers and the 
academic disciplines. To replace the secondary text with primary texts 
would be like rolling the stone away from the mouth of the cave and allowing 
the sunlight in. Unfortunately the mass-education process required by young 
democracies like our own must operate without the high degree of cognitive 
preparation provided children born into the elite families of previous socie- 
ties. As a result, a transitional literature must be created to prepare the way 
for the encounter with primary texts in later schooling. This transitional 
literature (the best example of which would be the Philosophy for Children 
curriculum) would have consummatory as well as instrumental values in that 
it would be enjoyable for its own sake just as it would pave the way for the 
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primary texts to be encountered in the future. Many students who will never 
read primary works in philosophy can nevertheless enjoy reading and 
discussing and writing about Pixie and Harry Stottlemeir’s Discovery, but 
many others who have read those philosophical children’s novels will be 
lured by them into investigating Plato and Aristotle for themselves. If they 
are to encounter the Platos and the Aristotles of other disciplines, they will 
have to be led to them by cognate versions of Harry and Pixie, or by other 
kinds of transitional curricula which will provide children with provocative 
experiences which will cause them to be thoughtful and discursive. For 
precisely as the children’s stories based on Homer, which we read long ago, 
prepared us for the almost déja vu thrill of actually encountering the /liad and 
the Odyssey, so a vast literature of original but preparatory texts will have to 
be produced as a stepping-stone to the less accessible landmarks in our 
humanistic heritage with which high school and college students should 
become acquainted. 

5. The primacy of discussion. Just as a cat can be more readily encour- 
aged to find its way out of a box if the latching mechanism is operated by a 
string rather than a key, so a child is more readily encouraged to participate 
in education if the emphasis is on discussion rather than on paper-and-pencil 
exercises. Discussion in turn sharpens the child’s reasoning and inquiry 
skills as nothing else can. Yet in many classrooms talking has a bad name, 
and students’ efforts to engage in it covertly are treated as evidences of 
disobedience, rather than as evidences of healthy impulses needing only to 
be effectively organized so as to be harnessed in the service of education. 
Indeed, although we should be ready to acknowledge that virtually every 
elementary school educational experience should involve or point in the 
direction of all five factors—reading, writing, listening, speaking, and 
reasoning—we have to be prepared to see that these exist on different levels, 
that reasoning is common to all of them, and that speaking and listening form 
the foundations upon which reading and writing can be superimposed. 

6. Eliminating curriculum fragmentation. We keep demanding that the 
individual academic disciplines do something to reduce their isolation from 
one another, because we see the bewilderment which such a fragmented 
curriculum is capable of producing in students. Unfortunately, these dis- 
ciplines are virtually helpless to resolve this problem, so long as they 
continue to define themselves as subject areas to be learned, rather than as 
languages in which students must learn to think. Another reason the dis- 
ciplines appear to be remote from one another is that they have shrunken 
away from their former contours by aping the technical disciplines in 
repressing the philosophical aspects which had once been vital to their 
integrity. When discipline attempts to divest itself of its ethical, logical, 
aesthetic, and epistemological presuppositions and ramifications because 
these are ‘‘contestable’’ or “‘controversial,’’ it removes the very features 
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which enabled students to see it as a piece with all other academic dis- 
ciplines. This is why the introduction of philosophy into the school curricu- 
lum tends to reduce rather than to intensify the students’ sense of fragmenta- 
tion. Philosophy is, so to speak, at right angles to the other disciplines so that 
together, like warp and woof, they interpenetrate and interweave until they 
produce a seamless texture. Education cannot recover itself without 
eliminating the suppression of the philosophical concerns indigenous to each 
and every one of the disciplines. 

7. Transcending the concepts vs. skills dichotomy. Some educators, 
critical of the way in which some schools seem to take it for granted that they 
are preparing their students to go on into higher education while others 
assume they are preparing their students for lower-level vocations, have 
charged that the former schools emphasize conceptual development whereas 
the latter schools are dominated by a “‘skill and drill’’ mentality, with stress 
upon the correction of error rather than upon originality. While there is much 
that is meritorious in this view, it should be pointed out that conceptual 
development is not irreconcilable with skills development, nor is the 
acquisition of skills dependent upon the performance of drills. Moreover, 
there is nothing incompatible in encouraging original thinking and at the 
same time encouraging students to find the errors in their thinking. There are 
teachers who embrace elementary school philosophy joyously because they 
think they have at last escaped the ‘‘tyranny of right and wrong answers,”’ 
and are somewhat crestfallen when they learn that this is not altogether so. 
The injection of philosophy into the other academic disciplines does not so 
much eliminate reliance on ‘‘right and wrong answers’’ as it introduces a 
critical awareness as to when such answers are or are not appropriate, as well 
as a greater judiciousness when it comes to deciding what counts for wrong 
and what counts for right. If Philosophy for Children should be permitted to 
serve as an educational paradigm, surely one of the ways in which it can be 
most useful is precisely in demonstrating that skill aquisition and concept 
development (in this case the skills being reasoning and inquiry skills and the 
concepts being the ideas prevalent in the history of philosophy) can accom- 
pany and reinforce each other. 

8. Recognizing the importance of the metacognitive. Educational psy- 
chology has suddenly discovered the importance of thinking about thinking: 
of studying, monitoring, and reviewing one’s own thinking processes. This 
in turn has focused attention upon the educational role of mental acts (e.g., 
assuming, supposing, assenting, guessing, surmising, recalling), of meta- 
cognitive acts (knowing that one remembers, assuming that one knows, and 
so on), of meta-affective acts (such as desiring to desire or hoping to love), 
and of corresponding mental acts (such as my inferring that you infer). If 
these acts are treated as performances to be improved upon by classroom 
drills, the results will almost certainly be counterproductive. There are, 
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nevertheless, procedures by means of which students can be induced to 
become more attentive to their own employment of such behaviors. For 
example, one incident in a novel in our curriculum has a blind girl telling 
about an accident at which she was present. The readers have their work cut 
out for them: distinguishing what she perceives from what she infers, what 
she accepts as true based on the testimony of others, and what she infers from 
that testimony. What is especially significant, however, is that the readers 
must infer what the girl infers, surmise what she surmises, guess what she 
guesses. They do not learn about these mental acts so much as they are 
compelled to perform them—and to perform them proficiently. This is, in 
general, how thinking skill improvement should be acquired, by voluntary 
performance rather than by compulsory drill, whether or not one can recite 
the taxonomic definition of the skills involved. The metacognitive is what 
makes self-correction possible. It is one thing for mental acts and thinking 
and inquiry skills to be directed upon the world, but it is something else again 
for them to be directed upon themselves. When we begin to draw inferences 
about the way we draw inferences, develop conceptions of the ways in which 
we form concepts, and define the ways in which we construct definitions, 
our thinking becomes cybernetic. But each mental act or reasoning skill may 
be turned upon any or all of the others, as in two columns where each 
component matches with every other: 


inferring 


defining 


<< 
. . <> S <2 
conceiving ZSSESS 
SSA > 


etc. etc. 


The ferment of mental activity we see here is the self-monitoring aspect of 
the mind at work. Obviously we must learn how to foster it, for children are 
unlikely to reason better if they cannot reason about how they reason. 

9. Educating the educators. Schools of education seem to be continually 
in the throes of identity crises. Like adolescents, they seem to be constantly 
trying on new personae, depending upon whatever seems to be momentarily 
fashionable. At one moment it is group dynamics, at another moment it is 
classroom management, or right brain/left brain, or some other hare- 
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brained, short-lived panacea. If the education of the future is to have 
substance, then the education of teachers is going to have to have integrity. It 
is going to have to discover its own identity, its own sense of direction, and 
this should give it a sense of proportion in terms of how it is to distribute its 
energies with respect to the hierarchy of its concerns. It cannot be assumed 
(as the academic disciplines used to assume) that mere knowledge of a given 
domain assures competence in the teaching of that domain. There have 
simply been too many teachers and professors who have known their fields 
but were incompetent teachers for us to believe that. On the other hand, it 
cannot be assumed (as schools of education have more recently assumed) 
that teachers can dispense with knowing the fields they teach if only they 
study courses in the methods of teaching those fields. This is a bit like trying 
to develop future novelists by giving them courses in ‘‘How to Write a 
Book.”’ It is not that these approaches are altogether wrong: it is just that they 
are hopelessly one-sided. The teachers of the future should be conversant 
with the major aspects of the disciplines they teach, at whatever grade level 
they teach, as well as with the elements of instructional methodology that are 
appropriate to their disciplines. By and large, teachers should be taught by 
the very same procedures as those which they are expected to employ in the 
classroom. If discussions are desirable and lectures abhorrent in the class- 
room, there should be as little lecturing and as much discussion as possible 
in the schools of education. If the teachers of children are to encourage 
thinking for oneself, then thinking for oneself must be encouraged among 
teachers-in-training by professors of education. Nevertheless, just as teach- 
ers cannot be effective if they dislike or are indifferent to children, they 
cannot be indifferent to the disciplines they teach: they must love them, for 
only if they love them will they love to rediscover them with each teaching, 
and only with that delight in rediscovery will there be that infectious 
enthusiasm which thrills children the moment they suspect it and which 
motivates them as little else can, for they recognize it as an invitation to share 
in an experience of understanding or in an encounter with meaning. Children 
will find education an irresistible adventure only when teachers find it so, 
and if schools of education are unable to provide teachers with this love of 
the discipline they teach, then we have to find other ways of preparing 
teachers. 


V 


It is in the light of this plea for educational reform that Plato’s misgivings 
about the educational approach of the sophists should be reassessed. No 
doubt Plato, especially in his early years, was attracted by much that the 
sophists had to say about education, but he drew the line when he suspected 
that the stress upon grammar, rhetoric, and dialectic was not to be balanced 
by the student’s immersion and in appropriation of the humanistic wealth of 
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the culture. Having had a teacher like Socrates and a pupil like Aristotle, 
Plato would indeed have been peculiar if he had not felt distressed by the 
peddlers of educational nostrums who descended in droves upon Athens. 
The situation has not been without it parallels in later periods. Even now, the 
word ‘‘thinking’’ is on everyone’s lips, and educationists have taken to 
dressing up even the most unlovely of their offspring as some manner of 
cognitive processing or problem-solving. In the past, this gambit was fairly 
often successful, and many of today’s educational administrators continue to 
accept it. But today there are alternatives to it which were lacking in previous 
years, and the difference these alternatives can make can be enormously 
significant. We must now be prepared to hear it parroted from every quarter 
of the educational community that the goal of education is to produce 
reflective and reasonable students, and that philosophy can play a major role 
in bringing this about. We must also be prepared to expect that pseudophilo- 
sophical approaches of every manner and description are going to vie for 
entry into the schools. It will be up to us to devote ourselves to distinguishing 
the philosophical from the pseudophilosophical as well as the philosophical 
from the non-philosphical. 
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I was taught philosophy—or as it was then called, ‘‘philosophical pro- 
paedeutic’’—during my last two years in high school. The teacher was a 
man incomparably more intelligent, knowledgeable, and wise—or so it 
seemed then and still seems to me now in retrospect—than any of his 
colleagues. He addressed us as “‘gentlemen,”’ as adults, as co-inquirers into 
deep and perplexing questions to which he did not pretend to know final 
answers. The problems he addressed were real problems, not yet solved; he 
was not just testing us to see who was the cleverest or who had most 
thoroughly memorized the readings. I was immediately captivated and 
decided to become a philosopher if at all possible. Some ten years later, after 
studying law and working in a business, I had an opportunity to take up the 
study of philosophy on a part-time basis and eventually became a pro- 
fessional philosopher. Not surprisingly, then, I favor pre-college philosophy 
courses, though I am less sure about philosophy for young children. My own 
experience provides reasons of only a limited sort: a number of pupils in my 
class were fascinated by philosophy, many liked it, a few took some 
university courses in philosophy which otherwise they probably would not 
have taken, and one—myself—became a philosopher. I imagine that these 
are representative results, and they seem to me good. Of course, a lot 
depends on the teacher; mine was outstanding. Even so, I have to admit that 
some of my colleagues did not like the class very much. Indeed, some found 
the class boring, confusing, and of no practical use: the topics our teacher 
favored were metaphysics, theory of knowledge, and philosophy of mind; 
his favorite philosopher was Kant. I myself was dazzled by the intellectual 
problem of free will, not by its practical implications for responsibility and 
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punishment. At that time I did not know or care whether it was of any 
practical use. 

Professor Lipman advocates the teaching of philosophy not just in high 
school, but earlier, in elementary school and possibly even earlier than that. 
In the interesting paper before us, he develops a number of important 
themes. 

(1) He takes up the challenge from those who, following Plato, regard 
philosophy as a dangerous pursuit for the young and inexperienced—and for 
Plato that meant people roughly up to 35 years of age. Lipman thinks that this 
view is a misinterpretation of Plato and that, in any case, it is false. 

(2) Next, he contends that what philosophy can teach children is some- 
thing they ought to learn and tend not to learn elsewhere, namely, to be 
reasonable, to appreciate and follow reasons, the understanding that there 
are different points of view from which one may arrive at opposing con- 
clusions on the same issues, and that one must learn to respect these other 
points of view. 

(3) Thirdly, he maintains that the most disappointing failure of our 
present educational system is its failure to produce people approximating the 
ideal of reasonableness, and that the main thrust of educational reform 
should be to remedy this. 

(4) Lastly, he claims that the ideal which educational reform should try to 
approximate is the class as a community of inquiry, and he lists nine 
comparatively specific steps educationaal reform should take to come closer 
to this ideal. 

I am in considerable sympathy with all four of Lipman’s main points. 
However, in order to play my role as respondent and because I am not 
unimpressed by some of the doubts one might have about this program, I 
shall critically comment on these four points. 

(1) Plato’s objection. Lipman makes the interesting point that, whereas 
in some of the platonic dialogues Socrates is shown talking to old and young 
alike, in the Republic he advocates that young people not be exposed to 
philosophy. Lipman’s explanation of this apparent discrepancy is that Pla- 
to’s (or Socrates’) objection to philosophy for the young is due to the 
association of philosophy with the teaching of the Sophists, that is, with 
rhetoric and dialectic, and this in turn with ‘‘the separation of technique from 
conviction.”’ Rhetoric and dialectic stand for forensic skills which the 
Sophists offered to the highest bidder. This technical education may con- 
vince the child that any belief is as defensible as any other. For this reason 
Lipman supposes that what Plato objected to was not the teaching of 
philosophy as such, but only the sophistic teaching of argumentation and 
logic which separates technique from conviction. 

However, it is not clear that this was, or should have been, Plato’s only 
reason for rejecting the teaching of dialectic to children. For Plato conceived 
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of dialectic as a rather special and for children dangerous form of reasoning. 
He thought that different disciplines started from different first general 
principles, somewhat analogous to the axioms of geometry, and reasoned 
*‘downwards’’ from them, in the direction of more specific theorems. This 
type of argument, internal to each discipline, was or was close to an 
algorithm whose validity no one could seriously challenge and which, 
therefore, did not give rise to skepticism or cynicism. But dialectic reasoned 
upwards, towards the good. It attempted to show for each discipline that its 
method of downward reasoning, including its selection of first principles, 
promoted the good. But this type of argument was not comparable to an 
algorithm. Here ingenuity may call in question and undermine belief in an 
established argument. And even if teachers are not imbued with the sophis- 
tical spirit, even if they uphold what they regard as their own deepest 
convictions, bright pupils will soon discover that others, with equally strong 
and sincere convictions, will arrive at different conclusions. Hence his 
remark that ‘when they have themselves confuted many and been confuted 
by many, they quickly fall into a violent distrust of all that they formerly held 
true . . . ,’” may be aimed, not at the shameless adoption by sophists of any 
cause from which they expect personal gain, even when they know it is a 
worthless cause, but at the deeper skepticism that results from the conviction 
that there is no adequate demonstration that one cause is worth more than 
another. Plato may have thought that only a mature person with considerable 
experience can acquire an adequate grasp of the good to enable him to see 
that and why dialectic is not the sort of deductive argument about which 
there can be no reasonable disagreement, and that this fact need not lead to 
skepticism or cynicism about our judgments concerning what has greater, 
what lesser worth. But then there really may be danger in exposing children 
to philosophy. They may indeed ‘‘fall into a violent distrust of all that they 
formerly held true.’’ Perhaps the likelihood of this would be reduced if they 
never came to hold anything, or anything important, to be beyond reason- 
able doubt or, to put it less skeptically, beyond the possibility of reasonable 
disagreement. But it might well be argued that we would need a great deal of 
psychological evidence to feel confident that children can be brought up in 
this way, that parents can be induced and learn how to do so, and that they 
would be comfortable about doing it. Certainly, Plato and Aristotle did not 
think so. 

(2) Teaching children to be reasonable. In disciplines such as mathemat- 
ics and the natural sciences, there is little if any scope for a variety of 
standpoints from which different conclusions can be reached. Children 
could perhaps be taught that what it is reasonable for a person to regard as 
likely will depend on the evidence he personally has or can acquire, but this 
complexity may be hard to get across to children, and so they may not readily 
encounter this situation in their study of these most rigorous and most 
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successful disciplines. They may come to feel that unless an algorithm is 
now available for its solution, a problem cannot now be solved or does not 
even have a solution. It is widely believed, and I think it is true, that in 
certain domains, such as politics or aesthetics or religion, not only are there 
no algorithms to answer its questions, but there are several different but 
defensible points of view from which one can defend alternative answers to 
the same questions. We then need to learn to live with the fact that in these 
matters we cannot assume that the people with whom we disagree are 
dishonest or prejudiced or selfish; we cannot even assume that either they or 
we must be mistaken. We must then learn to live with these facts. Perhaps in 
some of these cases we can simply agree to differ, but in others we may have 
to adjudicate. Perhaps in the latter cases we should, as John Rawls has 
suggested, find a fair decision procedure for resolving the disagreement, and 
should acknowledge that such a settlement is not analogous to discovering 
who was mistaken and who was not: it is a decision only about who should 
give way. 

Perhaps teaching philosophy to children can prepare them for that neces- 
sity, but it is not without dangers. For one thing, with regard to some of the 
disciplines, for instance, my own, ethics, it is not crystal clear whether there 
is a truth to be discovered or a resolution to be constructed. Should ethics be 
included in the philosophy that we teach to children? It certainly seems to 
have a strong claim to being included in the curriculum, for one of the most 
disconcerting aspects of our educational arrangement is that no one now 
appears to be shouldering that responsibility. Only the fundamentalist 
churches would seem to take that responsibility really seriously, and many 
people, including myself, would doubt whether the substance or the form of 
their teaching is ideal. Parents seem less willing or able to do the teaching 
than they used to. As a result, it seems, many children simply absorb the 
morality (or immorality) of their peers. One might well be persuaded that 
classes in ethics could only be an improvement on the present silence. Yet 
when one thinks of the problem of what is to be taught, the problem appears 
formidable. For how is a secular state school to deal with the conflicting 
moral convictions in our pluralist society, say, on abortion, euthanasia, birth 
control, homosexuality, extramarital sex, the death penalty, racial and 
sexual discrimination, reverse discrimination, the nuclear arms race, our 
obligations to underdeveloped countries and future generations, ex- 
perimentation on animals, prisoners, fetuses, and the many other issues that 
make daily headlines? Is the school to avoid discussing all such controversial 
issues? Is the teacher to report that the community is divided on it and leave it 
at that, suggesting that there is no objective answer but only a fair democratic 
vote on what the law should allow or forbid? Or is she to give her reasons for 
taking whatever side she is on, implying that this is the sound answer? Or is 
she to give an account of the reasoning on both sides, leaving it to the 
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children to make up their own minds, implying that her account is fair as 
between the opposing camps? Should she reveal her commitments to reveal 
her possible bias or conceal them in order not to influence the children either 
by suggestion or counter-suggestion? Or is she not to say anything at all 
about the prevalent opinions but simply tell a story that poses the problem? 
But is it likely that telling a story, or even many stories, can do anything 
other than transmit one or all of the conflicting attitudes? And can we in our 
society, with its many passionately held but conflicting moral traditions, 
expect parents to permit schools to give classes that are bound to undermine 
the parental moral influence? 

Perhaps we can, but that answer itself must rest on a moral theory which 
from the nature of the case is only one among several competing candidates. 
It seems to me that as far as moral questions and the philosophical questions 
arising out of them are concerned, the problem of what is to be taught or 
discussed, and how, and whether teachers can be expected or relied on to 
follow the difficult guidelines that define the permissible path, are formid- 
able. And since philosophical issues tend to be interconnected with value 
issues, it is not clear that we can avoid these formidable problems simply by 
not discussing moral questions in our philosophy for children. I hope, of 
course, that my remarks have created only pseudo-problems which can be 
disposed of by closer scrutiny. 

(3) The ideal of reasonableness. Philosophically and politically, this is 
probably the deepest and most important point. According to Lipman, the 
aim, (or more modestly, one of the most important aims) of education is to 
(help) produce reasonable adults. Here we need further elucidation. It 
means, at least, persons capable of listening to and understanding, perhaps 
also committed to following, the best reasons available. The ideal is one we 
take from science. Scientists accept a theory only as long as the best 
evidence supports it. Scientists are not, or should not be, committed to their 
hypotheses and theories for their own sake. Loyalty, commitment, 
steadfastness, solidarity are here entirely out of place. We are to be like 
scientists also with regard to all our other convictions. We are not to uphold 
the views of our parents, our class, our ethnic community, our country, in 
the face of overwhelming or even sufficient reasons that expose them as 
mistaken, misguided, or wrong. ‘‘My country (my parents, my class, my 
people), right or wrong’’ is, presumably, not a slogan a reasonable person 
could subscribe to. 

This ideal clashes with other ideals deeply embedded in our culture . Many 
believe that they have a right to control the thinking of their children. They 
expect the children to conform to the ways they themselves have taken over 
from their parents. They want their children to hold the same views they hold 
themselves, they allow them to socialize only with children of like-minded 
parents, they send them to schools in which they can be sure the same values, 
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principles, and prejudices are held and in which they are sheltered from other 
views. They expect them to marry ‘‘suitably’’ and to continue the tradition. 
They make it clear that parental (class, social) love and support is con- 
ditional on this conformity. Children who grow up in such a solidarist 
environment are not likely to compare their fundamental convictions to 
those of others, and to ask seriously whether their own is superior or inferior 
in some or all respects. They may not even know what these commitments 
are. Philosophy for children may indeed help promote this ideal of 
reasonableness. By encouraging children to become clear about their own 
principles and commitments, and by juxtaposing them in discussion with 
conflicting ones, they are compelled to subject their principles to critical 
scrutiny. They are getting accustomed to holding these principles tentative- 
ly, to listen to other views, to see the merits of the other side, to change their 
own views when there are strong contrary reasons, and to conduct their lives 
in light of available evidence and of all the pros and cons that can be adduced 
from the various relevant points of view. 

As a philosopher, I am inevitably attracted to this point of view. I believe 
it accords well with the official ideals of our society. It is difficult to say, in 
public, that we favor closed minds, indoctrinated persons incapable of 
listening to people with other points of view, or of revising their own in light 
of evidence to the contrary. 

I shall raise only one qualm. Do we know the costs of promoting this 
ideal? Will people so educated become the sort of indecisive fence-sitters the 
existentialists claimed many intellectuals tend to be? Will they, by always 
seeing the reasons on the other side as well as their own, become incapable of 
commitment to any worthwhile cause or project? Having come to distrust 
authority, will they tend to distrust especially the authority closest to them, 
their parents’ , their bosses’ , their governments’? Will they rely too much on 
the authority of their own, often weak and ill-formed, reasoning power? Or 
will they come to distrust even the authority of their own, because often 
weak and ill-informed, reasoning power? 

(4) The community of inquiry. Lipman’s last main point is that philoso- 
phy for children creates a community of inquiry and inquirers, and that this 
can serve as a model for educational reform, because reasonable adults can 
best be produced by training children to become members of overlapping 
communities of inquiry. The central ideas seem to me admirable. For 
learning to be interesting, teachers must not simply represent the results of 
past inquiries, but involve students in the process of inquiry, enable them to 
participate in the excitement of discovery. This is an immensely attractive 
idea, but it may slow down the pace of what is to be learnt. Learning what has 
been discovered should take a lot less time than discovering it did. It may 
therefore be that what works well in philosophy will not work so well in 
some of the more technical disciplines. For in philosophy the activity of 
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critical thinking is as important as, perhaps more important than, what past 
critical thinkers have come up with as a result. 

Nor is it clear that the recommended concentration on asking questions 
and not giving answers could work so well in many other disciplines. We 
cannot assume, taking a leaf out of Plato’s Meno, that in history, or geology, 
or physics, astute questioning will enable the student to come up with ‘‘the 
right’ answers. Nor is the Socratic method of questioning always desirable. 
It can hardly be pretended that the rhetorical questions Socrates asked—to 
which the answer always is, “‘Yes, Socrates’’—stimulates independent 
thinking of the respondent. Even though Socrates pretends not to offer any 
views of his own, it is he who does all the thinking. His respondents are led 
by the nose, even though they themselves have been made to take, un- 
wittingly, the steps that led them where Socrates wanted them to go. 
Socrates and his interlocutors do not strike me as an ideal community of 
inquirers. It is perhaps not a good idea to think of Lipman’s philosophy for 
children as modelled closely on the Socratic method. 

Lipman then lists nine points bearing on curricular reform in the direction 
of creating a community of inquiry. Again, he seems to me to have hit on 
what is most important in the teaching of philosophy—and not only for 
children—f there is to be a community of inquiry. My main doubts concern 
the applicability of some of these points to other disciplines, especially 
outside the humanities, if indeed Lipman includes these subjects in his plan 
for reform. 

It is doubtful whether ‘‘the text’’ plays a comparable role in all other 
disciplines. Textbooks on Newtonian mechanics are not primarily prepara- 
tions for reading Newton’s Principia: even textbooks on ‘‘P.M.-ese logic’”’ 
need not be preparations for wading through Russell and Whitehead’s 
Principia, as textbooks containing a discussion of G. E. Moore’s ethics 
should be a preparation to reading Moore’s Principia Ethica. 

Again, whereas in philosophy discussion occupies pride of place, this 
need not be so in many other disciplines. Of course, doing is important in 
most or all disciplines—listening to lectures is probably never enough. But 
whereas discussing is probably the best way of doing philosophy, doing in 
other subjects may have relatively little to do with discussion, especially at 
the early stages. 

Perhaps the most difficult part of the reform envisaged by Lipman is his 
last point, the education of the educators. The difficulties of teaching seem 
to me somewhat analogous to those of parenting. Children are very different 
from one another and we know very little about how what we do will affect 
them. What is more, what the teacher does, especially in a large class, is 
bound to make a very different impact on different pupils. Even if she knows 
what that impact is, she will often be unable to avoid having what she regards 
as an undesirable impact on some if she wishes to have a certain desirable 
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impact on others, e.g., she will have to bore some if she is to be understood 
by others. This will not necessarily be different if she tries to involve her 
pupils in discussion rather than lecture to them, especially if she has a large 
class with different backgrounds, whether ethnic or economic or education- 
al. Lastly, even if she knows that she could avoid these difficulties, if she did 
certain things in certain ways, she might not be able to do them. Not all 
teachers, perhaps not many, can be expected to modify their style of 
teaching so as to become interesting, sharp-witted, lovable, even-tempered, 
and instructive, while at the same time being unobtrusive, non-authoritarian 
and unbiased. Of course, this is not a special problem for Lipman unless his 
approach is more demanding of teachers than other approaches. I suspect 
that it is quite demanding. 

Whatever the verdict on Lipman’s proposals for general educational 
reform, in my opinion his philosophical novels for children have provided an 
invaluable teaching aid to the philosophy teacher and a model for innovative 
educators in other disciplines to emulate. 
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Catherine Elgin’s ‘‘Goodman’s Rigorous Relativism’’! argues against the 
analysis of Nelson Goodman’s views offered in my ‘‘Relativism, Realism, 
and Rightness: Notes on Goodmanian Worldmaking.’’ I am grateful to Elgin 
for her careful and stimulating response. However, I am not convinced by 
her remarks, and, while I cannot reply to them all in the limited space 
available, I would like to address the most salient ones in what follows. For 
ease of presentation I take up the topics to be addressed individually, more or 
less in the order they are raised by Elgin. 


1. Pluralism vs. Relativism. (Elgin, pp. 36-37; 44) 


As I suggested in my paper, I have no quarrel with what is perhaps best 
called *‘Goodmanian pluralism.’’ Friends of Goodmanian relativism 
(henceforth GR)? generally defend the pluralist position I labeled in my 
paper GR,, not the radically relativist GR. To the extent that Elgin is 
defending pluralism—and it is clear, at least in the pages noted above, that 
this is what she is defending—there is no conflict between Elgin and me. If 
Goodman is committed only to pluralism and not to radical relativism, there 
is (at least from my point of view) no problem with GR. It is only the 
radically relativist (and, if my arguments are correct (on which more below), 
incoherent because self-refuting) GR2 which I criticized in my paper. My 
view is: pluralism, yes; relativism, no. To the extent that so much turns, for 
both Elgin and me, on the distinction between pluralism and relativism, it is 
regrettable that Elgin failed to distinguish between them in her paper, or to 
criticize the distinction (which was central to my analysis) if she thinks it 
untenable. Elgin’s comments suffer, I think, from her neglect of my claim— 
central to my paper—that there are two conflicting strains in Goodman’s 
work, which I labelled GR, and GR2. Whether or not my argument that 
Goodman is committed to GR2 is successful is addressed below. 
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2. Rightness and Fit. (Elgin, pp. 39-41) 


Elgin suggests that I misinterpret Goodman on rightness and fit. She 
claims that I claim that on Goodman’s view a practice cannot be wrong. But 
this is false. In my paper I cite Goodman (Ways of Worldmaking, pp. 128; 
135-7; cited in footnote 51 of my paper) as allowing that practices can be 
wrong and can be improved. My point, rather, is that if Goodman is correct 
(as I think he is) that practices can go wrong and can be assessed and 
improved, then there must be criteria (other than the criterion of fit with 
practice itself) by which such assessment can be carried out; and that if there 
are such criteria, moreover, then rightness cannot be a matter of fit with 
practice but must rather be a matter of sanction by such criteria. Thus, if 
practice can go wrong, be assessed, and be improved, then rightness cannot 
be a matter of fit with practice. (In Elgin’s example of logical inference on p. 
40, rightness is not a matter of fit but of logical consistency.) Elgin also fails 
successfully to challenge my claim that, on Goodman’s view, ‘‘anything can 
be right in that it can be seen to fit some practice, if we are only perverse 
enough, or liberal enough, in our consideration of practices.’ (p. 24) Her 
example of mathematicians being unwilling to reject the law of non- 
contradiction, for a mathematics which rejects that law (and so the criterion 
of logical consistency) would be ‘‘incapable of serving the cognitive goals of 
mathematics or the cognitive and practical goals of the various enterprises to 
which mathematics contributes’ (p. 41), does not in the least defeat my 
claim. For if we had different goals than the standard ones Elgin refers 
to—if, for example, our goal was to increase frustration among mathematics 
students (perhaps because we thought that such frustration would aid in 
learning)—then we should be willing to reject the law of non-contradiction. 
Mathematical practice which failed to secure consistency, given this (per- 
verse) goal, would on Goodman’s view of rightness be right. Criticism of 
this goal, moreover, would require appeal to criteria by which practical 
goals could be assessed, thus again showing that rightness cannot be a matter 
of fit with practice. Thus Elgin’s arguments fail to rescue Goodman’s 
analysis of rightness in terms of fit with practice from the criticisms offered 
in my paper. 


3. The ‘‘Some/All’’ Fallacy. (Elgin, pp. 41-42; 43-44) 


Elgin claims that my argument that GR leads inexorably to GR» founders 
on a fallacious inference from ‘‘some”’ to “‘all.’’? For I seem to have argued 
that since Goodman recognizes some alternative versions and meta- 
versions, he therefore recognizes all. This, however, is not my thesis. It is 
rather that the restraints on radical relativism, the criteria or rightness, are 
incapable of ruling out any alternatives. This is the upshot of those criteria 
being criteria only in Goodman’s meta-version. 
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Goodman claims that versions can be right or wrong, depending on their 
being picked out as right by the criteria of rightness of his meta-version. So 
consider two versions, V; and V>. V, is picked out as right by Goodman’s 
meta-version; V2 is not. Goodman claims that V, is right; V2 wrong. How- 
ever, these judgments of rightness and wrongness must themselves be 
relativized to Goodman’s meta-version, for Goodman claims that his meta- 
version is itself one among countless incompatible meta-versions. He cannot 
say that V, is right and V2 wrong simpliciter; he must, rather, claim that V, is 
right and V2 wrong relative to his meta-version. Thus we have, not that V, is 
right, but that V, is rightg. But another meta-version (call it F) may judge V, 
and V> differently from Goodman’s. It may, that is, judge V,; wrong and V 
right. The question comes: is V, right? The answer, from Goodman’s own 
point of view, must be that V2 is right, but wrongr. Rightness and wrong- 
ness of versions (and meta-versions, and meta-meta-versions, etc.) are 
relative not simply in the pluralistic sense that multiple irreconcilable ver- 
sions can all be right. Rather, rightness and wrongness of versions are 
radically relative in that all judgments of rightness and wrongness can be 
made only relative to some meta-version, and rival incompatible meta- 
versions will judge differently. Judgments of meta-versions fare similarly. 
Thus no versions can be ruled out or judged wrong; they can only be judged 
wrong relative to some meta-version, and may be judged right relative to 
some other incompatible but equally legitimate meta-version. Thus, I am not 
arguing from ‘‘some’’ to ‘‘all.’’ I am arguing, rather, that Goodman’s 
account commits him to the (relative) rightness of all versions, and the 
(‘‘absolute’’) wrongness of none. 

I am not, then, arguing that since Goodman allows that multiple in- 
compatible versions can be right (pluralism), he thereby and for that reason 
allows that all versions must be right. This would be fallaciously to argue 
from ‘‘some’’ to ‘‘all.’’ lam arguing, rather, that while Goodman wants his 
criteria to discriminate between right and wrong versions, they are power- 
less to do so. They are powerless to do so because their own status renders 
them impotent: they are, on Goodman’s own scheme, no more authoritative 
than rival incompatible criteria (stemming from rival meta-versions) which 
offer different judgments regarding the rightness/wrongness of (object- 
level) versions.* So a version that is judged right according to Goodman’s 
meta-version may be judged wrong from the viewpoint of a rival meta- 
version. And Goodman offers no reason to take the judgments of rightness 
stemming from his meta-version any more seriously than the contrary 
judgments of alternative meta-versions. Indeed, in some passages he denies 
that there could be such reason. 

Thus my argument is not: countless alternatives, therefore anything goes. 
I agree that ‘‘some’’ does not imply ‘‘all.’’ My claim is rather: impotent 
criteria, therefore anything goes. Goodman’s criteria of rightness do not 
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yield judgments of rightness and wrongness which are in any way more 
authoritative than contrary judgments stemming from alternative meta- 
versions. Hence they do not rule out any judgments (or any versions as 
wrong). Even though Goodman’s meta-version declares some versions to be 
wrong, they are wrong only from the perspective of Goodman’s meta- 
version. 


4. Criteria and Discrimination. (Elgin, p. 42) 


Elgin suggests that my analysis of criteria is mistaken, for it does follow, 
from the fact that a criterion must discriminate in order to count as a 
criterion, that another criterion may not be equally good even though it 
discriminates differently. I believe that this conclusion does follow. For if a 
second criterion does discriminate equally as well as, but differently from, a 
first, we cannot say that the first (or the second) criterion successfully 
discriminates as originally intended at all. Consider again the spelling bee. If 
we are using the American Heritage Dictionary as our standard of correct 
spelling, then ‘“‘honor’’ will meet the criterion, but not ‘‘honour,’’ while if 
we use the Oxford English Dictionary, that result will be reversed. Ask now: 
“Does the criterion ‘spells as the American Heritage Dictionary spells’ 
constitute a criterion of correct spelling?’’ It does, I claim, only if we can 
argue that spellings sanctioned by that dictionary are in some way objective- 
ly preferable to spellings from the O.E.D. If we cannot so argue, then the 
criterion does not serve as a criterion of correct spelling. Rather, it serves as 
a criterion only of something weaker, perhaps ‘‘preferred’’ or ‘‘locally 
correct’’ spelling. In short, if a criterion is genuinely to discriminate among 
particular objective features or properties (e.g. of correct spelling), there 
cannot be alternative, equally legitimate criteria which discriminate differ- 
ently. Conversely, if other criteria are regarded as equally legitimate, then 
we cannot regard the original criterion as discriminating among those 
particular objective features or properties. (For example, we cannot regard 
the sample criterion above as discriminating between objectively correct 
spellings.) Elgin suggests that *‘. . . the capacity to serve as a criterion does 
not require the denial that there are alternatives, or even the denial that our 
choice among acceptable alternatives is ultimately arbitrary. Nor does the 
recognition of such alternative ways of deciding correct spelling amount to 
the admission that . . . there is no genuine difference between correct and 
incorrect spelling.’’ This I think is clearly false. The admission that the 
spellings in the O.E.D. are equally as legitimate as the spellings in the 
A.H.D. does amount to the admission that the A.H.D. fails to serve as a 
standard of correct spelling. It rather serves as a standard of ‘‘locally 
preferred’’ (or some such) spelling. Thus spelling bees, on this view, are not 
concerned with correct spelling at all. On the other hand, to take seriously 
the idea that the student who spells ‘‘honor’’ with a ‘‘u’’ has objectively 
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misspelled that word is to reject the O.E.D. as an alternative standard of 
objectively correct spelling. 

Another way to put his point is as follows. One could argue that Good- 
man’s criteria of rightness do discriminate between versions, namely be- 
tween right and wrong ones. And in a sense they do. However, they do so 
only impotently.> For the discriminations offered by Goodman’s criteria 
have no cognitive or epistemic force, because in Goodman’s meta-version 
they are of no more epistemic significance than rival, incompatible criteria. 
Thus there is no reason to prefer versions picked out as right by Goodman’s 
criteria to other incompatible versions picked out as right by alternative 
criteria. So Goodman’s criteria do discriminate, but only impotently. (This 
paragraph is also relevant to the charge that I have fallaciously reasoned 
from ‘‘some’’ to ‘‘all,’’ considered above. Goodman says ‘‘Some, but not 
all, versions and meta-versions are right.’’ But the impotence of his 
criteria—that is, the fact that they constitute criteria only from the point of 
view of his own meta-version—commits him to ‘‘all . . . .’’) 


5. The Reductio. (Elgin, pp. 42-43) 


Elgin disputes my claim that a radical Goodmanian relativism is open to 
the charge of self-refutation by means of a reductio. A full defense of my 
claim is impossible here.° I wish to make two brief points in response. First, 


Elgin misreads the sense of ‘‘only’’ as it is used in my characterization of 
RR. RR asserts that p can be evaluated only from the standpoint of some set 
of criteria or other; it does not assert that p can be assessed only from the 
standpoint of some particular set of criteria. Second, Elgin’s defense of RR 
depends on the intelligibility of the notion of relative truth, i.e. of truth 
relative to a system of principles or set of standards. In another place’ I argue 
against the relativist conception of truth. Here I can only refer the reader to 
my more systematic argument developed in the paper just noted.® 


6. Worlds, Versions, and Metaphysics. (Elgin, pp. 37-38) 


Finally, I return to a discussion near the beginning of Elgin’s paper. Again 
I must be brief. Elgin, with Goodman, claims that we make versions, and 
that in doing so we make worlds as we make the objects which populate the 
versions. The issues here are complex, as Elgin rightly points out. But 
(1) generally, the Goodman/Elgin position confuses an object’s existence 
with its existence under a description. To say that the chair exists is to 
describe it as a chair; to refrain from describing it is to eliminate the 
possibility of asserting its existence. But not being able to assert its existence 
is not tantamount to its nonexistence. (2) There is an ambiguity regarding the 
claim that we ‘‘make’’ worlds or individuals in those worlds. When we 
begin with planks and nails and make a chair, there is a sense in which we 
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have brought the chair into existence: before we made it, the chair did not 
exist. But the stuff the chair is made of did exist prior to our construction. In 
making the chair, we did not create ex nihilo; we simply made a new object 
from stuff that pre-dated our efforts. Did we ‘‘make’’ the chair? In one 
sense, yes; in another, no. This point needs further flushing out, but it seems 
to me a serious matter for the defender of Goodmanian ‘‘irrealism.’” 
(3) Elgin’s reliance on ‘‘prior convictions’’ (p. 38) in guiding construction 
is in several ways problematic. Prior convictions ‘‘cannot be ignored,”’ 
Elgin writes, but they can be “‘corrected or amended.”’ If so, then we can, 
contrary to Elgin, give them up without losing ‘‘all touch with our subject.”’ 
For what counts as ‘‘our subject’’ will depend on our maintaining or 
amending (i.e. rejecting) prior convictions. 


Conclusion 


As I argued in my earlier article, there is an ambiguity in Goodman’s 
relativism. The weak, pluralistic version (GR,), which Elgin sometimes 
defends, I have no quarrel with. The strong, radically relativist version 
(GR2) is flawed. Elgin’s discussion would have been aided by explicit 
attention to the distinction between the versions, which is belabored in my 
article and ignored in hers. But her discussion gives no reason at all for 
thinking the distinction is bogus, and no good reason for thinking that GR, 
survives the criticisms detailed in my article. 


Notes 


' This paper is a reply to Catherine Z. Elgin’s ‘‘Goodman’s Rigorous Relativism” (this 
journal, Winter 1984, pp. 36-45), which is itself a response to my ‘‘Relativism, Realism, and 
Rightness: Notes on Goodmanian Worldmaking”’ (/bid., pp. 16-35). Page references in the 
text are to Elgin’s and my papers, unless otherwise noted. Several of the points made here are 
taken from chapters on Goodmanian relativism and on realism in my monograph on epistemo- 
logical relativism (in progress). 

? E.g., Elgin, Israel Scheffler, and, in some passages, Goodman himself. 

3 Israel Scheffler, in conversation and correspondence, has also offered this interpretation of 
my argument. I am grateful to Scheffler and to Elgin for their criticisms and suggestions on this 
matter, though I have not been persuaded of their view. 

* For a more general discussion of the impotence of relativism, cf. my ‘‘Relativism, Truth 
and Incoherence,’’ Synthese 1985 (forthcoming). 

5 Ibid. 

© For the full defense, cf. Ibid. 

? Ibid. 

8 Although I cannot refrain from noting the following problem Elgin’s account raises for 
Goodman’s: if truth is, as Elgin suggests, relative—to system, or set of criteria, or version, 
etc.—then in what sense are Goodman’s ‘‘countless alternatives’’ irreconcilable? Relativiza- 
tion, it would seem, precludes irreconcilability. Yet non-relativization, as I argue in the 
Synthese paper referred to, leads to the reductio. 
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° A helpful discussion of this and related matters is Israel Scheffler’s ‘‘The Wonderful 
Worlds of Goodman,’’ Synthese 45 (1980), pp. 201-209. I am grateful to Christelle Leaf for 
discussion concerning this point. 


Erratum Notice 


Journal of Thought, Volume 19, Number 4, Winter 1984, pp. 16 to 35 


‘‘Relativism, Realism, and Rightness: 
Notes on Goodmanian Worldmaking’’ 


Harvey Siegel 


. p. 18, line 11: insert comma after *‘. . . is?”’ 
. p. 20, line 27: change ‘‘fact’’ to ‘‘facts”’ 
. p. 23, text to footnote 43: dropped line. The quotation should, after the last comma, read: 
. .. the distinction between true and false falls far short of marking the general distinction 
between right and wrong versions.*? 
. p. 24, text to footnote 50: change the last word, ‘‘statement,’’ to “‘statements.”’ 
. p-28, line 3 from bottom: last full sentence should read: 
In short, it is the case that not ‘‘everything goes’’ only in Goodman's meta-version. 
6. p. 29, line 25: ‘‘presumably’’ misspelled. 
7. p. 31, line 1 of conclusion: ‘‘emphasized’’ misspelled. 
8. p. 33, footnote 33, line 3: the second occurrence of ‘‘WW’’ (just after the left parenthesis) 
should be deleted. The quotation is from the article cited in line 1 of the footnote, not WW. 
9. p. 35, footnote 80: ‘‘Nicholas’’ misspelled. 
10. p. 35, footnote 80: the last sentence should read: 
A shorter version of this paper, entitled ‘‘Goodmanian Relativism,’’ appeared in The 
Monist 67 (1984), pp. 359-375. 


Editor’s Note: 
The Journal of Thought continues to be unable to provide galley proofs to its 
authors. We at the Journal regret the above errors. 
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Introduction 


The growth and growing controversy of bilingual education in the U.S. 
invites consideration by scholars, educators, program representatives, and 
public officials to examine the purpose and merits of these programs. In this 
article I will address the issue of bilingual bicultural education by means of a 
hypothetical question which is presented as the title. In this paper I will 
attempt to present an overview of the current status of bilingual bicultural 
education in the United States; present the case of the program’s target 
population, the children with limited proficiency in English; summarize 
recent research findings; and discuss the basis for the controversy that 
surrounds the question: Is bilingual education a means to operationalize an 
educational principle, or is it a means to extend equal educational opportuni- 
ty for a minority group designated on the basis of school language differ- 
ence? 


Purpose of Bilingual Education 


Bilingual Education Act. The enactment of the Bilingual Education Act of 
1968, commonly referred to as Title VII of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of 1965, began the federal government’s direct involvement 
with bilingual education, which was reauthorized again in 1974, 1978, and 
1984. Section 702 of Public Law 98-511, enacted October 1984, presents a 
statement of policy: 


Congress declares it to be the policy of the United States, in order to 
establish equal educational opportunity for all children and to promote 
educational excellence (A) to encourage the establishment and opera- 
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tion, where appropriate, of educational programs using bilingual edu- 
cational practices, techniques, and methods, (B) to encourage the 
establishment of special alternative instructional programs for students 
of limited English proficiency in school districts where the establish- 
ment of bilingual education programs is not practicable or for other 
appropriate reasons, and (C) for those purposes, to provide financial 
assistance to local educational agencies, and, for certain related pur- 
poses, to State educational agencies, institutions of higher education, 
and community organizations. The programs assisted under this title 
include programs in elementary and secondary schools as well as 
related preschool and adult programs which are designed to meet the 
educational needs of individuals of limited English proficiency, with 
particular attention to children having the greatest need for such pro- 
grams. Such programs shall be designed to enable students to achieve 
full competence in English. Such programs may additionally provide 
for the development of student competence in a second language.! 


The original Act specified eligibility criteria which restricted the use of 
Title VII funds to those school districts which had high concentrations of 
‘‘children from families (A) with incomes below $3,000 per year; or 
(B) were receiving payments under a program of Aid to Families with 
Dependent Children under a State plan approved under Title IV of the Social 


Security Act.’’? In 1974, 1978, and 1984 the Bilingual Educational Act was 
amended to incorporate previous experience and present thinking. The 1984 
language in Section 703 Title II of Public Law 98-511 defines a program of 
“‘transitional bilingual education’’: 


(4) (A) The term ‘‘program of transitional bilingual education’”’ 
means a program of instruction, designed for children of limited 
English-speaking proficiency in elementary or secondary schools, 
which provides, with respect to the years of study to which such a 
program is applicable, structured English language instruction, and, to 
the extent necessary to allow a child to achieve competence in the 
English language, instruction in the child’s native language. Such 
instruction shall incorporate the cultural heritage of such children and 
of other children in American society. Such instruction shall, to the 
extent necessary, be in all courses or subjects of study which will allow 
a child to meet grade-promotion and graduation standards.* 


The revised Act permits the participation of children from other than 
low-income families and children whose dominant language is English 
under a new category which is designated as ‘‘developmental bilingual 
education’’ and is described as follows: 
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(5) (A) The term ‘‘program of developmental bilingual education’’ 
means a full-time program of instruction in elementary and secondary 
schools which provides, with respect to the years of study to which such 
program is applicable, structured English-language instruction and 
instruction in a second language. Such programs shall be designed to 
help children achieve competence in English and a second language, 
while mastering subject matter skills. Such instruction shall, to the 
extent necessary, be in all courses or subjects of study which will allow 
a child to meet grade-promotion and graduation standards. 


(B) Where possible, classes in programs of developmental bilingual 
education shall be comprised of approximately equal numbers of stu- 
dents whose native language is English and limited English proficient 
students whose native language is the second language of instruction 
and study in the program.* 


The rationale for inclusion of English-proficient students is twofold: One, 
there is concern about the continued segregation of many groups of students 
with limited English proficiency, and, two, it is believed that both children 
of limited English proficiency and children whose primary language is 
English can benefit from bilingual education programs, and that such pro- 
grams help develop our national linguistic resources.* 

The Bilingual Education Act, a part of the 1965 Elementary and Secon- 
dary Education Act Amendments of 1984, reauthorizes bilingual education 
until September 1988. The law authorization for fiscal year 1985 is $176 
million. This means that Congress can appropriate or spend up to this 
amount. The authorization levels for fiscal years 1986 through 1988 are not 
specified.° In fiscal year 1984, a total of $139 million was awarded under 
ESEA Title VII programs.’ 

A significant new provision of the revised Act is that schools must inform 
parents or guardians of pupils with limited English proficiency of reasons for 
recommended placement in a bilingual program, give parents the right to 
decline the recommendation, and offer them information about alternative 
programs. 

In addition to the transitional and developmental bilingual education 
programs identified earlier, the revised law gives school districts a third 
option in cases where the school district has experienced problems in 
implementing a program due to staff limitations or limited number of 
students of limited English proficiency with a common native language. 
This third option is designated as “‘special alternative instructional pro- 
gram’’ and is described as follows: 


The term ‘‘special alternative instructional programs’’ means programs 
of instruction designed for children of limited English proficiency in 
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elementary and secondary schools. Such programs are not transitional 
or developmental bilingual education programs, but have specially 
designed curricula and are appropriate for the particular linguistic and 
instructional needs of the children enrolled. Such programs shall pro- 
vide, with respect to the years of study to which such program is 
applicable, structured English language instruction and special in- 
structional services which will allow a child to achieve competence in 
the English language and to meet grade-promotion and graduation 
standards.® 


To summarize, the 1984 Amendments to the Bilingual Education Act, 
Public Law 98-511, extend the legislation and funding of this Act until 
September 1988. It is important to note that the revisions adopt new lan- 
guage that addresses duration of treatment and introduce two options. The 
term ‘‘transitional bilingual education’’ replaces the earlier term ‘‘bilingual 
education.’’ The addition of the term ‘‘transitional’’ serves to specify more 
sharply both the primary target group, the student population with limited 
English proficiency, and the temporary expectation of the treatment, the 
bilingual instruction. The introduction of two additional options, the de- 
velopmental and special alternative instructional programs, appears to pro- 
vide local school districts more flexibility in implementing the program and 
encourages them to try other approaches in meeting the needs of students 


with limited English proficiency. A double mandate is given programs 
initiated in Puerto Rico. Bilingual programs funded through Title VII in 
Puerto Rico may serve both the students with limited Spanish proficiency 
and those with limited English proficiency.” 


Case of Language Minority Students 


Some five million youngsters in the United States come from homes 
where a language other than English is spoken. Estimates based on sampling 
in various states suggest that there are an estimated 3.6 million pupils in the 
country who need bilingual education to enable them to manage the regular 
curriculum. '° Such children are found in every state in the country. Fourteen 
states have over 50,000 of these students each, while six (Texas, California, 
New York, Florida, Illinois, and New Jersey) have more than 200,000 each. 
These estimates include children who speak only English at home but whose 
parents and other household members speak a language other than English. 
By the year 2000 the population with a non-English language background in 
the United States is projected to increase from the 1976 base year measure- 
ment of 28 million to 39.5 million.'' 

While many of my observations will be applicable to other minority- 
language children whose home language is other than Spanish, my focus in 
this paper is on Hispanics because of their proportionately large population 
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in bilingual programs. '? Furthermore, Hispanics comprise the largest politi- 
cal force advocating a language other than English as the medium of 
instruction and survival of the home language. '!* Educators have known for 
many years that language-minority children have difficulty succeeding in 
English monolingual schools. As early as 1930 it was documented that, in 
Texas, overageness and drop-out rates were higher for Mexican-American 
children than for either black or non-minority students, and that most 
Mexican-American children never progressed beyond the third grade.'* In 
1983, 42 percent of young Hispanic students failed to complete high 
school.'* 

Bilingual-bicultural education continues to be the focus of acrimonious 
debate. Its advocates view it as an extension of civil rights, as a vehicle by 
which language minority groups can achieve economic parity with those 
within the mainstream cultural and economic system. '° Critics of bilingual 
bicultural education assail the program as expensive, regressive, im- 
practical, and not in keeping with the traditional assimilation role of schools 
to achieve the “‘melting pot’? American society. Post-WWI immigrant 
groups with the exception of the Anglo-Saxon groups were denied the 
opportunity to maintain the language of their forefathers.'’ Supporters of 
bilingual-bicultural programs argue that the programs are cost effective 
when the residual consequences are considered, the programs adhere to 
well-accepted educational principles, and theoretically approach learning by 
starting where the learning is, or, as Gegne advocates: ‘‘link present learning 
with previous learning.’’'* Furthermore, the programs represent hope for a 
class of students whose native language and cultural norms have set them 
apart with negative consequences for the students, the educational institu- 
tion, and society. The challenge to American education is to capitalize on 
this opportunity to utilize bilingual-bicultural education as a vehicle to 
administer primary prevention for school drop-out candidates whose initial 
school experience often results in cognitive dissonance and reinforces their 
sense of alienation. Takesian posits that the school drop-out problem devel- 
ops in elementary school when the potential dropout for the first time learns 
that ‘‘he/she is somehow different.’’!® It is here that the student develops a 
dislike for school when he/she experiences little else but frustration, tension, 
and subjective rejection. In this atmosphere of confusion and self-doubt, the 
student psychologically leaves and later, when of age, leaves physically. A 
child who starts off with frustration and a sense of failure may never catch 
up. A low self-image, lack of motivation, and unsatisfactory school per- 
formance are often interrelated handicaps to a child whose initial instruction 
is in a foreign language.”° 
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Research Findings 


Until the early 1960s most studies comparing bilingual and monolingual 
children found in favor of the monolinguals and documented problems of 
mental confusion, linguistic handicaps, and emotional instability for 
bilinguals.”' Frequently the participants in these studies were children of 
immigrant or guest workers who were experiencing transitional bilingual- 
ism. Peal and Lambert were among the first researchers to document the 
cognitive advantages of being bilingual.?* They compared English-French 
bilinguals in Montreal with both English and French monolinguals there. 
Since then, various researchers in the United States have investigated the 
effects of bilingualism and bilingual instruction upon achievement in vari- 
ous areas relevant to school functioning.”* Although the findings of such 
studies vary, it can be safely concluded that, contrary to the formerly 
prevailing view reported by Darcy,”* the more recent studies indicate that 
bilingualism does not retard children’s language development or school 
achievement and has been shown to have favorable effects. 

Despite some research supporting beneficial effects of bilingual instruc- 
tion, the widely publicized study undertaken by the American Institutes of 
Research (AIR)*> to assess the impact of the federally funded bilingual 
education programs concluded that the program was ineffective and the 
participants’ academic gains in reading and mathematics were not signifi- 
cantly different from nonparticipants’ gains. Cardenas and Gray”® question 
the validity of these findings. Cardenas notes that the pre- to post-test 
interval of five months for 50 percent of the projects evaluated was too short 
to effect any meaningful gains for monolingual Spanish-speaking partici- 
pants. Gray pointed out that treatment of bilingual education participants 
varied greatly among projects evaluated, and the pre-test—post-test interval 
precluded assessment of incremental changes expected over a greater period 
of time. 

A number of longitudinal studies are now beginning to appear in the 
literature that indicate positive long-term results from early exposure to 
bilingual schooling.”” These studies focus on cognitive gains in English 
reading and math skills. It is assumed that bilingual education in early grades 
will have a positive effect on the rate of grade-retentions and school drop- 
outs. Curiel and Richek compared a monolingual and bilingual group over a 
ten-year period and found the monolinguals had a higher incidence of grade 
retentions and dropped out in significantly greater numbers.”* 


Discussion 


The answer to the question which was posed as the title of this paper is 
addressed in the language of the Bilingual Education Act.”? Bilingual 
education is viewed both as a civil right and as a pedagogical learning 
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principle. The goals of bilingual bicultural education programs are con- 
sistent with the general goals of education, to produce a citizen who is a 
contributing member to society. The ultimate and primary goal is to help 
students learn English by first facilitating literacy in their native language. 
As indicated earlier, educational theory supports the idea of commencing 
formal school learning by relating to the symbols that are familiar to the 
learner. Learning is easier because the learner can transfer knowledge from 
his home situation to his/her school experience. Psychologically, initial 
instruction in the language that is familiar to the student reinforces the 
child’s sense of worth and his/her bond to the family and the values which 
they represent. There are numerous implicit negative messages that are 
communicated to the child when the educational system does not honor the 
home language. The child immediately feels alienated first from the school 
and later from his/her family. The family in turn is more likely to support and 
cooperate with an educational system that respects the family’s place in the 
child’s world and their heritage—which includes language and a history of 
cultural norms that are different from, but not less worthy than, those of the 
majority culture which is reflected in the school culture. It is important to 
note that language minority families, like non—language minority groups, 
have varying opinions about the value of bilingual education. A case in point 
is that of Richard Rodriguez, whose position opposing bilingual education is 
presented in his book, Hunger of Memory.*° 

Bilingual education as conceptualized in Title VII is primarily for those 
children who start school as non-English speakers. Schools determine 
eligibility by use of special tests designed to measure English proficiency. In 
cases where a minority language student starts school as an English speaker, 
it can be assumed that the cognitive dissonance experienced by non-English- 
speaking children does not take place, and therefore these children can 
manage in the regular curriculum. 

Bilingual bicultural programs as conceptualized in the 1967 Title VII of 
the Elementary and Secondary Act are compensatory programs; i.e., they 
are designed to facilitate transition from a “‘special treatment program’’ to 
the regular English instruction program. The 1984 amendments to the 
Bilingual Education Act, Public Law 98-511 affirms the intended focus of 
the Title VII program by substituting the term ‘‘transitional bilingual educa- 
tion’’ for the less specific previously used term, bilingual education. There 
are those who argue that bilingual bicultural programs should be offered as 
an alternative throughout junior and senior high school for those students 
who wish to become equally proficient in two languages and cultures. The 
goals for the latter type program, referred to as a ‘‘maintenance bilingual 
program,”’ are laudable but are not supported in the intent of the existing 
legislation; the primary mission of the programs is to provide a transitional 
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bilingual bicultural instructional program that facilitates movement into the 
regular curriculum. 

In conclusion, the schools have historically experienced limited success 
in the schooling of Hispanic children. This is documented in early and in 
more recent findings on grade retention and incidence of school drop-outs. 
Blaming the victim, the Hispanic child, a traditional posture of the school, is 
no longer an acceptable position. Dewey’s School and Society*' is replete 
with ideas that indicate bilingual education would be viewed by Dewey as a 
means to advance his progressive education philosophy which aims to 
actualize his idea of a democratic society that is committed to change in the 
quest for the ‘‘more perfect union.’’** Bilingual education represents an 
attempt to correct educational approaches that failed to consider the long- 
term consequences of beginning formal schooling at the child’s weakest 
cognitive position—the use of a foreign language—as opposed to capitaliz- 
ing on the child’s cognitive strengths—use of the child’s speaking language 
and the culture associated with it. In the spirit of Horace Mann, bilingual 
education offers hope as a tool to equalize educational opportunity for young 
children who commence school as non-English speakers. 

The terms ‘‘treatment’’ and ‘‘compensatory’’ program were used inter- 
changeably to refer to the Title VII program. The terms are used to empha- 
size the boundaries and direction of the latter program for the benefit of 
critics who view these programs as unnecessary, anti-American, and a 


means by which minority language groups are attempting to undermine the 
existing dominant cultural norms and the traditional socialization role of the 
schools. It is hoped that this paper has increased the reader’s understanding 
of Title VII Bilingual Education program goals and the potential value in 
simply acknowledging a well-known educational principle which is em- 
bodied in Dewey’s concept of growth: ‘‘Growth means beginning with 
present experience and adding meaning to it.’’** 
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I. Introduction 


Since its enactment as an amendment to the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of 1965, the so-called Bilingual Education Act (Title VII) has 
undergone substantial changes in its philosophy and its implications. 
Although Congress made frequent minor changes in the Act in the years 
between 1969 and 1983—primarily having to do with wording for clarity— 
the Bilingual Education Act went through three substantial revisions, in 
1974, 1978, and 1984, respectively. What began as a modestly funded, 
directionless attempt to solve the language difficulties of Mexican- 
Americans has grown into an enormous government program, providing for 
the allocation of millions of dollars annually, the employment of hundreds of 
personnel, and the involvement of thousands of educational institutions 
throughout the country. 

The Bilingual Education Act has been hailed as the ‘‘triumphant passage’”’ 
of an ‘‘historic bill’’;' it has been lamented as the removal of the melting pot 
from the stove.” The issue of bilingual education has always aroused 
passions and has given birth to few disinterested opinions. It is precisely 
because of the controversy arising from this matter, together with its attend- 
ant issues of linguistic diversity and cultural pluralism, that the evolution of 
the current laws governing bilingual education deserves examination. 

Although the Title VII Amendment of 1984 is in many ways vastly 
different from its 1968 precursor, there are two aspects of the Act through 
which the development of this law may be seen most clearly. These two 
aspects, then, will be examined here: (1) allocation of funds and population 
served, and (2) assimilation vs. cultural pluralism. 
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II. Funding and Population Served 


The Bilingual Education Act of 1968 provided for the appropriation of 
**$30,000,000 for fiscal year ending June 30, 1969, and $40,000,000 for 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1970.’’> Of all the versions of Title VII, the 1968 
Act is the least specific as to the use of funds, mentioning only that they 
should go to ‘‘States having the greatest need’’* and that ‘‘the number of 
children between the ages of three and eighteen in each state’’> should be 
considered. Most controversial about the 1968 Acct is its restriction of funds 
to schools having a high concentration of children of limited English- 
speaking ability who come from families ‘‘with incomes below $3,000 per 
year’’® or who are ‘‘receiving aid to familes with dependent children.’’’ The 
Legislative History states that this restriction is due to a ‘‘correlation be- 
tween low family incomes and the inability to speak English.’’* In addition 
to the bilingual programs themselves, the Act suggests—but does not 
require—use of funds for related programs such as education for parents of 
children in bilingual programs,’ programs relating a child’s language to his 
culture,'° and efforts to achieve cooperation between school and home.!! 
Casual references are made to teacher training and the acquisition of bi- 
lingual teaching materials and equipment, but the legislation “‘does not 
intend to describe the types of programs or projects that are needed. Such 
matters are left to the discretion and judgment of the local school districts to 
encourage both varied approaches to the problem and also special solutions 
for a particular problem of a given school.’’!* 

The 1974 revision was written with the knowledge that, although the 1968 
Act had increased public ‘‘awareness of the need for bilingual education,’’!* 
only a small percentage of eligible students was being served.'* The 
problem was attributed to inadequacy of funding;'> therefore, $135,000,000 
was appropriated for 1975, to increase annually to a sum of $160,000,000 
for 1978.'° The 1974 Act, however, does not make the entire sum available 
for use at the discretion of local agencies; rather, it specifies how given 
percentages of the funds are to be used. Though these specifications are 
interesting, they will not be discussed here. What is important is that the 
government is shown taking a greater role in determining the future of 
bilingual education. The 1974 Act also strikes the ‘‘anti-poverty clause’’ of 
1968, ‘‘expand[ing] the eligibility of schools which can be funded under the 
Act to include those not having high concentrations of children from families 
with incomes less than $3,000 a year or receiving AFDC payments.’’!” This 
change clearly weakens the equation between poverty and limited English- 
speaking ability. Finally, whereas the 1968 Act clearly focuses on Mexican- 
American students—80% of bilingual education programs in 1973 served 
Spanish groups only'*’—the 1974 Act recognizes the need to address all 
students whose first language is not English. In fact, Section 722 of Title VII 
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(1974) specifically makes schools operated by Indian tribes eligible for 
funding.' It should be noted that the landmark Supreme Court decision in 
Lau v. Nichols was handed down on January 21, 1974, before the enactment 
of Title VII (1974). 

Due to legislation not directly related to bilingual education, only 
$115,000,000 of the proposed $150,000,000 was spent on programs in 
1977, 7° and Spanish-language programs accounted for only 60% of the 
funds.?! Less money was used to serve a wider range of English language— 
deficient students, a fact of which the Committee was aware when the 
Bilingual Education Act of 1978 was drafted. This Act followed closely on 
the heels of studies by the American Institute for Research, concluding that 
there was “‘no evidence . . . that Title VII bilingual education as presently 
implemented is the most appropriate approach for these students.’’?* How, 
then, would funds be spent under the new Act? For one thing, the portion of 
monies to be used for research and development was increased from 
$5,000,000 to $20,000,000 per year.7* Congress was recognizing that the 
problem perhaps lay not in the total spent on bilingual education, but rather 
in the funds being allocated to areas of the program which could most 
expediently find ways to improve its implementation. Funding for the entire 
program was increased to $200,000,000 for fiscal year 1979, rising to 
$400,000,000 for fiscal year 1983,74 when the state of bilingual education in 
the country would again be evaluated. Of these funds, a considerable portion 
was made available for teacher training, study grants, and fellowships.”> 
Finally, the 1978 Act increased the population served by redefining ‘‘limited 
English proficiency”’ to include not only those students who are deficient in 
speaking English, but also those who have difficulty reading, writing, or 
understanding it.?° 

Again, it should be noted that, contrary to the proposed budgeting, only 
$135,000,000 was funded for fiscal year 1984, down from $167,000,000 
spent in 1980.7’ As the 1984 Act was being prepared, the Committee again 
noted the high drop-out rate among Hispanic students,** as well as other 
statistics, concluding that the programs have not been uniformly effective.”? 
Probably due to cuts in many programs in recent years, funding for bilingual 
education for fiscal year 1985 is not to exceed $176,000,000. The 1984 Act 
is much more specific in pinpointing how monies are to be spent; there is an 
increased emphasis on the need for better teacher training, research and 
development, and acquisition of suitable materials and equipment. The most 
telling and significant aspect of this bill, however, is its decision ‘‘to 
encourage the establishment of special alternative programs involving 
approaches other than transitional bilingual education.’’” This is the first 
mention of the existence of alternative methods to appear in any of the four 
amendments. It is not surprising, however—in the face of so many studies 
denying the viability of bilingual programs—that the Congress would direct 
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its attention to other ways of serving students with limited English pro- 
ficiency. 


III. Assimilation vs. Cultural Pluralism 


A worthwhile examination of the law governing bilingual education must 
take other questions into account: What was the purpose of the original 
legislation? What did the Congress hope to accomplish? Did it simply aim to 
increase the English proficiency of students weak in that area? Or did it aim 
to encourage cultural pluralism? Was it a transitional or a maintenance 
model on which the lawmakers set their sights? And, finally, whatever its 
original goals, what is currently the thrust of the law? These questions are 
crucial in determining the role of the federal government in shaping a social 
policy. 

The 1968 Bilingual Education Act recognized the problem of children of 
limited English-speaking ability and saw the need to do something about the 
‘*serious learning difficulties’’*' of these children. This can be construed to 
mean—and probably does—that many children whose first language is not 
English have difficulty keeping up in academic subjects with their native 
English-speaking peers. The law, as previously noted, is curiously vague as 
to how this problem should be remedied. It simply states that something 
needs to be done. There is little in the language of the law itself or of the 


Legislative History—understandably short, at this point—which suggests 
advocacy of traditional or maintenance models, or even knowledge thereof. 
The only hint of an interest in cultural pluralism is the law’s desire for 
‘*programs designed to impart to students a knowledge of the history and 


culture associated with their languages.’’>? 


The 1974 Act begins with the recognition ‘‘that many children have a 
cultural heritage which differs from that of English speaking persons’’*? and 
‘that a primary means by which a child learns is through the use of such 
child’s language and heritage.’’** The law goes on to state, however, that the 
goal of all bilingual education programs is that the target student will 
‘tachieve competence in the English language.’’>° This clearly implies the 
transitional model. But at the same time the law provides for instruction in 
the student’s native language to whatever extent is necessary for him to 
compete with his peers; and that such instruction be given ‘‘with apprecia- 
tion of the cultural heritage’’*° of the child. In addition, the Act states: 


A program of bilingual education may make provision for the voluntary 
enrollment to a limited degree therein, on a regular basis, of children 
whose language is English, in order that they may acquire an under- 
standing of the cultural heritage of the children of limited English- 
speaking ability for whom the particular program of bilingual education 
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is designed. . . . In no event shall the program be designed for the 
purpose of teaching a foreign language to English-speaking children.*” 


As was noted earlier, the Supreme Court decision in Lau v. Nichols had 
already been handed down, and the Office of Civil Rights was now involved 
in bilingual education. It was important for schools not to leave themselves 
open to charges of lack of compliance with the Civil Rights Act by segregat- 
ing linguistic minorities.** 

In sum, then, while clearly stating that the purpose of bilingual education 
programs was the improvement of English-speaking skills, the lawmakers in 
1974 were nevertheless moving toward an acceptance of cultural pluralism, 
if only as a by-product of the transitional model. 

This interesting ambiguity is continued in the 1978 Bilingual Education 
Act. Again, the transitional goal of the act is reiterated: ‘‘to find suitable 
techniques for improving the English language skills of those children who 
will someday have to compete in an English-speaking society.’’°? Only a 
few paragraphs later, however, the Act encourages ‘‘the participation of 
English-speaking students in bilingual instruction’’ because *‘both English- 
speaking children and children of limited English language skills could 
benefit from one another during regular course work’’*° and because ‘‘such 
participation may serve to ‘broaden the understanding of children about 
languages and cultural heritages other than their own.’’*' This argument is 
stated most succinctly in the Legislative History: 


Regarding the question of whether bilingual programs should have a 
cultural component, the Committee bill amends the present law to 
require that, if instruction is included on the cultural heritage of the 
children with limited English language skills, instruction must be also 
included on the cultural heritage of other children. In addition, the bill 
also requires that research be conducted on the degree to which the 
inclusion of cultural heritage instruction in a bilingual education pro- 
gram serves to assist children in learning English.* 


So while the Congress reaffirmed its dedication to the transitional model, it 
took steps at the same time to encourage a kind of cultural pluralism by 
involving native English-speaking students in bilingual programs. 

The Bilingual Education Act of 1984 begins with the following assump- 
tions: 


That the Federal Government has a special and continuous obligation 
to assist language minority students to acquire the English language 
proficiency that will enable them to become full and productive mem- 
bers of society... . 

That a primary means by which a child learns is through the use of 
such child’s native language and cultural heritage. . . . 
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That both limited English proficient children and children whose 


primary language is English can benefit from bilingual education 
programs... .*° 


While not straying from the avowed purpose of bilingual education, the 
lawmakers, as noted previously, call into question the effectiveness of 
transitional programs, and affirm the need for alternative approaches. The 
bicultural component of bilingual programs is markedly strengthened in this 
version of the Act, which delineates seven types of programs. One of these is 
called the ‘‘program of developmental bilingual education’’ and provides 
for the use of English as well as another language, the goal being “‘com- 
petence in English and a second language’”’ [italics mine].** Never before 
has proficiency in a language other than English been stated as a legitimate 
goal. Clearly, this is a noteworthy departure from previous versions of the 
Act, which allowed for use of the student’s native language only until such 
time as he was able to compete in regular classes conducted in English; 
secondly, it reverses an amendment to the 1974 law (see p. 6 above) by 
allowing ‘‘for expanded foreign language instruction for all students.’’*> 
The bottom line is this: what began as a loosely structured attempt to assist 
students with limited proficiency in English to learn the English language 
has, in the course of sixteen years, evolved into a program which (1) allows 
instruction in a student’s native language from kindergarten through twelfth 


grade, if necessary; and (2) encourages—trequires, actually—the participa- 
tion of native English-speaking students in bilingual programs so that they 
may (a) become aware of cultures different from their own, and (b) learn a 
foreign language. 


IV. Conclusion 


It can easily be seen that the Bilingual Education Act has undergone a 
rapid evolution in the course of sixteen years. Tracing the amount and 
allocation of funds for bilingual programs shows clearly that with each 
revision of the Act, the federal government has played an increasingly 
important role in the bilingual education controversy. Similarly, careful 
examination of the language and assumptions of the four versions of the Act 
reveals an undeniable movement away from the transitional model (a facet 
of assimilation) to other types of bilingual education programs aimed, for the 
most part, at cultural pluralism.*” How can we account for this? 

The Congress had commissioned a number of studies of the success of 
bilingual education programs. Though many of these were inconclusive and 
contradictory, the legislators apparently saw bilingual education programs 
as currently implemented to be largely flawed. This could explain both the 
lawmakers’ movement toward tighter control and their ultimate decision to 
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look beyond traditional transitional programs, in search of something that 
will work. 

But what of the seeming movement away from assimilation toward 
cultural pluralism? I suggest that the impact of Lau v. Nichols cannot be 
underestimated. In 1968, bilingual education programs were allowed: in 
1974, they became compulsory. Schools which failed to offer such pro- 
grams could be found in violation of the Civil Rights Act. But even once the 
programs had been implemented, the schools were forced to integrate 
bilingual classes through the enrollment of native English-speaking stu- 
dents, based on a specified ratio. What appears on the surface to be a 
philosophical shift in the Bilingual Education Act may, to some extent, have 
been an attempt to accommodate a precedent-setting Supreme Court deci- 
sion. 

The issue of bilingual education is far from being settled. Scholarly 
research as well as passionate pleas on behalf of one viewpoint or another 
will continue. Children will be placed in programs, some of which will work 
although others will not. The most important requisite for bilingual educa- 
tion is that research and development continue. And this is now—as it has 
been—n the hands of the Legislature, the most powerful shaper of social 
policy. It is our lawmakers who will ultimately determine the future of 
bilingual education in this country. 
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Administrators of educational institutions are responsible for ensuring 
that programs of high quality are developed and offered under their leader- 
ship. It becomes necessary, then, for administrators to concern themselves 
with the dimensions of that ephemeral characteristic called ‘‘quality.’’ The 
task of this paper is to identify the elements of that characteristic in educa- 
tional institutions, to comment on some of the conditions that are prerequi- 
site to achieving high levels of “‘quality,’’ and to suggest the nature of 
administrative impact on ‘‘quality.”’ 

The question of quality is ubiquitious in contemporary society. Com- 
mercial firms are concerned with the quality of their products and services; 
public agencies are frequently disvalued because of the absence of quality in 
their services; governments are evaluated by friend and foe alike by the 
quality of their performance; and the worth of cultures is described in large 
measure by the quality of life afforded individuals within them. It is not 
surprising to examine the concept ‘‘quality,’’ then, for the manner in which 
we are able to enhance the quality of educational programs bears directly on 
the strength of educational institutions. 

My frame of reference for this consideration is institutions of higher 
education—colleges and universities. Although the educational community 
is clearly much broader and more inclusive than the postsecondary sector, 
and the university is but one element in the tertiary level of the educational 
structure, it seems reasonable to be concerned with the element of the 
education system that has been historically most influential. I speak of 
influence within the parameters of an educational system in this instance. If, 
for example, both the teachers of the primary and secondary levels and the 
teachers of those teachers are prepared by colleges and universities, it seems 
the better part of wisdom to assume that quality in the university could well 
influence patterns of quality throughout the educational system. Con- 
sequently, my attention is focused on the university with the assurance that 
the considerations that follow might well be pertinent in other educational 
institutions. 
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My examination of the quality question follows. It commences with a 
review of the definitional issue—what does quality mean in the context of an 
educational institution—specifically the university? Can the characteristics 
of ‘‘quality institutions’’ be identified? In attempting to do so, I shall 
describe characteristics of the concept ‘‘quality’’ and then present selected 
descriptors of quality factors. It is expected that such a discussion will serve 
as an aid to practicing administrators in contemporary universities. 


On the Meaning of Quality 


The common usage of the term tells us that a ‘‘quality’’ of something is a 
characteristic, a property, or an attribute to that entity. The term is also used 
to describe the character of something with respect to its fineness or degree 
of excellence. Quality is also used to designate something of high grade, 
such as high social status. When used in conjunction with an organization 
such as a college or a university, the term refers to a generalized set of 
characteristics that either are inherent in the organization or have been 
acquired by it. For our purposes, we understand quality to refer to such a set 
of characteristics. These characteristics represent the distinguishing and 
identifiable elements of a given type of postsecondary institution (the univer- 
sity in this examination) and are understood as characteristics that may be 
observed at differing levels of excellence. It should be emphasized, then, 
that quality as a descriptive term be understood in this discussion as 
representing a continuum that ranges from low to high degrees of ex- 
cellence, although to define the units of such a scale is beyond the scope of 
this paper. 

There are other ways to help clarify the meaning of quality when used in 
conjunction with colleges and universities. One such example was presented 
by Millard in a discussion of assessing the quality of innovative graduate 
programs in the United States.' He suggested four definitions: first, a 
non-definition in which ‘‘quality is an ineffable characteristic of some- 
thing’’ that you either do or do not have; second, ‘‘quality is what all people 

. . agree upon,’’ a social consensus; third, he describes quality as an ideal 
model, a single paradigm to which all colleges are compared; and lastly, 
Millard suggests that quality be understood contextually, in which it in- 
corporates ‘*. . . the idea of a paradigm but places the paradigm within the 
activity or object itself as involving its effectiveness according to type. 
Quality is thus ‘achievement in kind.’ ’’ Millard’s fourth definition comes 
close to the sense in which quality is understood in this analysis. 

The meaning of quality as it is used specifically in contemporary higher 
education (and perhaps more generally as well) can also be inferred from the 
methods commonly used in its measurement. There are three methodologi- 
cal approaches to the description of quality in colleges and universities. The 
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most commonly used approach can be called simply the reputational 
method; that is, an institution has quality to the degree that people think it 
has. This is accomplished by asking reputedly knowledgeable faculty 
members and administrators to rate or rank departments of their own 
specialties in universities other than their own. Critics claim that such a 
procedure can, at best, provide an index of prestige rather than an estimate of 
the quality of the department. 

Inadequacies in ‘‘reputational assessments’ have led to attempts to iden- 
tify significant characteristics of high prestige departments in the expecta- 
tion that quality factors would then be revealed. Because such attempts have 
focused on characteristics that could be described primarily in frequencies, 
this approach has been called the quantitative method. It is customary to 
utilize data so developed to produce and report correlation coefficients, a 
technique that does not permit cause-effect inferences. Such methods, 
although providing more descriptive information than the reputational 
approach, ignore potentially meaningful characteristics, specifically those 
that are difficult to express as quantities. 

A third methodological approach focuses attention on whole institutions 
by attempting to incorporate measures of all available and quantifiable 
characteristics as well as their purpose or mission. It also frequently includes 
the purpose of the quality assessment exercise itself as one factor. Such an 
approach has been called the holistic or eclectic method. It is much more 


comprehensive and complex, and although numerous examples of the repu- 
tational and quantitative methods exist in the literature, few full-fledged 
examples of the holistic method have been identified. 

Quality, in its contemporary usage in higher education, most frequently 
refers to prestige, as determined by the reputational method. When its 


%? 


synonym, ‘‘effectiveness,’’ is used, one may assume that a quantitative 
approach has been utilized. A partial holistic approach is signified by the 
inclusion of an assessment of institutional purpose, goals, or mission. 

It should be noted that the three approaches imply different under- 
standings of quality itself. The reputational method, for instance, clearly 
treats the basic organizational unit in the university, the academic depart- 
ment, even though results are often generalized to the whole institution. This 
is the case with major reports in the United States that have been published to 
date.” On the other hand, the holistic approach intends to focus attention on 
the institution itself, and clearly represents a most ambitious commitment to 
**quality’’ statements. Worthwhile though it might be, the holistic approach 
has the potential of encouraging a confusion between primary functions and 
supporting functions in the description of an institution’s quality. For ex- 
ample, even though handsome physical facilities are nice to have, they 
cannot substitute for an inadequate faculty. The quantitative approach may 
well suffer the same potential disability. The approach, then, that seems most 
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practical and appropriate must include elements of both the reputational and 
the quantitative methods. Consequently, I suggest that administrators under- 
stand *‘quality in higher education’ to refer to a complex of descriptors of 
essential characteristics of specific institutional types that can be viewed at 
varying levels of excellence according to an agreed-upon institutional mis- 
sion. 

The discussion now turns to an examination of institutional characteris- 
tics, characteristics through which excellence might well be observed in 
universities. 


General Characteristics of Excellence in Universities 


Can we, then, identify a set of characteristics that might assist in the 
description of an institution’s quality? A partial review of the literature that 
deals with the quality question® suggests that four general categories of 
characteristics can be identified for this purpose. High-quality universities 
will, I propose, be characterized by clarity of purpose, by high degrees of 
autonomy, by outstanding people, and by generous resources. This four- 
point rubric suggests that a university of high quality will demonstrate by its 
behavior that knowledge is its ultimate purpose, that ‘‘knowledge work”’ 
requires high degrees of self-direction (autonomy) at many levels, that 
knowledge work is accomplished only through a specially trained and 
committed group of people, and that knowledge work is relatively ex- 
pensive. Although it is neither necessary nor appropriate to this analysis to 
specify standards or norms for these characteristics, it is necessary and 
appropriate to describe in modest detail the meaning and scope of each, and 
to suggest something about means of estimation. 

First let us consider the awareness of all concerned parties of the purposes 
of an institution of higher education. By purposes I mean to include all those 
direction-giving formal statements of goals, objectives, traditions, and 
operating principles that exist within the structure of a university. I do not 
mean to suggest that such formalized statements exhaust the direction- 
giving forces in an institution, for cultural factors, laws and statutes, eco- 
nomic conditions, as well as political realities also function in this domain. 
The ‘‘purposing”’ that provides direction for a university can also be un- 
derstood as a complex collection of elements that is as extensive as the 
number of individuals who comprise its faculty. These sources of complex- 
ity, both internal and external to individual institutions contribute to the 
confusion that exists concerning the purpose of universities. 

The second quality factor that I would suggest is the autonomy that the 
university enjoys.* For our purposes, ‘‘autonomy”’ describes the character- 
istic that enables the professors and students of a given university to pursue 
questions of interest within their areas of study and research without any 
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imposed doctrinal or political limitations. In academic circles, this charac- 
teristic is frequently called the freedom to pursue truth wherever it leads and 
to publish the findings of that pursuit in the lecture hall and professional 
journals—quite simply, academic freedom. 

In analyses of higher education, autonomy of necessity refers to the 
formal and informal relationships that exist between a university and its 
supporting society. More specifically it describes the degree of initiative 
that may be exercised by officals of the institutions in operational matters as 
well as the discretion afforded to individual members of the faculty. It 
describes the degree of independence with which an institution may act. 
Furthermore, it can be understood in both institutional and individual terms. 
The institution’s autonomy varies with the levels of control imposed on it by 
multi-institutional system governance bodies and other governmental agen- 
cies. Budgetary control levels represent a key index of the level of autonomy 
enjoyed by an institution.° As important as this factor is, the level of 
autonomy enjoyed by individual professors is even more critical in the 
quality of knowledge work. A productive joust with the processes of instruc- 
tion or research must be an intellectually open experience. 

The concerned administrator may examine the practices of members of a 
university’s community to identify the degree of autonomy that the universi- 
ty has acquired. If, for example, clearances are either required or expected 
by individuals before initiating an action that might be viewed as con- 
troversial, it can be assumed that the autonomy of the institution is limited 
and that the quality of the university has been compromised. If, on the other 
hand, professors regularly pursue their own research interests without fear of 
reprisal or pecuniary penalty, it can be assumed that the university operates 
with an adequate level of autonomy, and that this dimension of its quality is 
acceptable. 

The third category of quality characteristics focuses attention on the 
people of the enterprise—the faculty members, the students, and the admin- 
istrative-support staff. Evidence is clear in support of the idea that the 
individuals who comprise the university are the key to the level of quality it 
achieves. Recently, Peters and Waterman, in their popular treatise on 
excellence in business enterprises, devoted much attention to the essential 
nature of the human dimension in successful corporations,’ as have other 
students of organization and administration too numerous to mention. The 
achievements of universities are the achievements of individuals and small 
groups of individuals. Academic reputations are made by professors and 
students (usually graduate students) working in disciplines. Institutional 
reputations are made through achievements of students. 

Evidences of faculty quality can be observed in such characteristics as the 
level and depth of the preparation of each professor, the records of knowl- 
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edge production (scholarly contributions) and knowledge transmission (pri- 
marily formal instructional activities), recognitions of contributions to one’s 
discipline, and participation in the applicaion of useful knowledge to socie- 
ty’s pressing needs. The largest human element in the university is, of 
course, the student body. The strength of the student body can be gauged 
through examining such quantitative measures as admission-retention- 
graduation standards, performance on standardized tests of ability and 
achievement, and post-graduation contributions. Administrative and sup- 
port-staff groups are essential to the successful accomplishment of an 
institution’s goals, and consequently contribute in no small measure to its 
quality. The means of assessing the level of their contribution are readily 
available through contemporary personnel administration literature and 
need not be discussed here. But the importance of the relationship between 
their work and the institution’s quality must not be ignored. 

The fourth characteristic of quality deals with resource availability and 
can be called generous support. Such levels of support should include the 
provision of all appropriate resources required by the people of the universi- 
ty to accomplish its knowledge work. The level of fiscal resources made 
available to the institution is an element critical to the determination of the 
quality to which the university can aspire. Some observers believe that this is 
the key factor, for, as they say, poverty seldom enables great things to be 
accomplished on a broad scale. Seldom can one find an impoverished 
academic department or university that is listed among the world’s leading 
academic units or institutions. Nonetheless, generous financial resources 
alone cannot assure excellence, for intellectual and cultural impoverishment 
can be observed in the midst of material plenty. Generous support is a 
precondition, a necessary condition, but not a sufficient condition to high 
levels of quality in university services. 

To summarize thus far, then, I have suggested that the quality of a 
university may be estimated by examining prestigeful institutions based on 
reputational studies, by quantitative descriptions of selected institutional 
characteristics, or by an extension of both methods in what has been called 
an eclectic or holistic approach. Regardless of the method selected, criteria 
must be identified for examination, and four categories have been sug- 
gested. Let us now turn our attention to the impact of administrators on 
educational quality. 


Administrative Impacts on Quality 


Can we extrapolate some generalizations concerning the relationship 
between quality and administration? Four quality factors have been identi- 
fied: Purpose/goal clarity, autonomy, the people and resources. These four 
factors provide a frame of reference for the consideration of potential 
impacts on administrative institutional quality. 
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Inasmuch as the administrator operates in and through an organization, let 
us first consider internal structures and quality. It appears reasonable to 
assume that the growing middle and campus-wide levels of organization that 
are apparent in American universities raise questions about an increasing 
potential for constraints on the autonomy of the professor in the laboratory, 
the study, and the lecture hall.* If such a trend continues, improvement in the 
quality of the university is problematic, as a confusion of purposes is a 
predictable consequence. Administrators contribute to expansion in middle 
levels of management too often. The issue seems to revolve around the 
organizational distance between the policy-decision level and the academi- 
cian, and the expansion of the administrative cadre imposed between the two 
levels, with the consequent dilution of the autonomy of the academician. 
The primary operative in the knowledge preservation, transmission, and 
expansion business is made less self-reliant and, hence, less productive by a 
diminution of his/her autonomy. 

Institutional size and complexity are internal factors that appear to affect 
quality by direct impact on the internal flexibility (and, hence, autonomy) 
available to faculty. Administrators, then, are well advised to keep the 
university and its subunits as small and its organizational structure as simple 
and loosely coupled as conditions permit. Administrators have opportunities 
to contribute positively to such developments at all levels of education and in 
all types of educational systems, and this is especially true in higher educa- 
tion. 

It is clear that a similar dynamic is at work in the relationship between the 
institution and its government. That is, more levels of control or coordina- 
tion have been established producing greater organizational distance be- 
tween the level of operation and the level of decision. By looking at the total 
structure, internal and external, it is clear that many hierarchical levels 
function between the instructional and scholarly work of the professor and 
resource-allocation decisions, and the professor is progressively less able to 
influence those and other important decision activities. 

What does this do to the quality factors? Regarding the autonomy of the 
institution, the administrative overlays impose restrictions and, hence, 
limitations. Undue restrictions inevitably produce an environment charac- 
terized by lethargy and avoidance, quite the opposite of characteristics 
needed to produce discovery and innovation. Although it might be argued 
that the clarity of purposes and goals may be enhanced through a more 
controlled governance and administrative structure, it is recognized that 
confusion often results when several administrative layers develop in- 
terpretations of general goals and objectives. 

It may be assumed that the quality of the people involved should not be 
significantly impacted by a tiered bureaucratic structure if primary faculty 
personnel decisions remain at the academic department level. Un- 
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fortunately, this assumption is difficult to support, for idiosyncratic admin- 
istrative decisions and nepotistic personnel appointments are too often the 
regular pattern of organizational behavior rather than the exception, es- 
pecially in systems that treat academics as civil servants and in those that rely 
excessively on part-time professors. Both academic and staff personnel 
decisions are subject to such abuse. 

The impact of administrative decisions on resource availability should be 
favorable inasmuch as the government leaders themselves will be better 
informed and more influential in the utilization of the resources given an 
extended multi-level structure. It must be noted, however, that the addition 
of such levels of specialized administrative staff required by the bureaucratic 
struciure imposes additional demands on resources and may, in operation, 
result in lesser amounts actually reaching the basic levels of the university 
operation. 

The inference that seems appropriate is that the impact of administrative 
practice on quality factors in both internal and external actions is variable, 
and most probably is dependent in large part on the character of the in- 
dividual administrator. It seems clear that removing decisions regarding 
academic matters from the operational levels (i.e., individual professor and 
department) as appears inevitable in contemporary higher education, in- 
troduces non-academic factors that have a potential for negative con- 
sequences. Imposing intermediate layers of administrative offices becomes 
the source of non-academic factors, contributing more to cumbersomeness 
than to quality, and offering opportunities for the interposition of unneces- 
sarily expanded sets of idiosyncracies. 

There are specific values and behaviors that individuals committed to a 
stewardship of knowledge work can incorporate to help in operationalizing 
the knowledge purpose. I call to your attention some behavioral requisites 
pertinent to the administration of “‘quality’’ university departments and 
colleges, and other levels of educational systems. I suggest five characteris- 
tics of the administrator who would move his or her university toward higher 
levels of quality. This administrator would be action-oriented, a decision- 
maker, objective in the broad-view sense, authentic, and tolerant. He or she 
would not shy away from taking initiatives that produce information per- 
tinent to on-going tasks, nor would this administrator hide from difficult 
decisions, thereby limiting anxiety-producing actions so detrimental to 
professorial productivity. His or her objectivity (by which I mean im- 
personal rationalism) focuses attention on both the short- and long-range 
consequences of recommended actions as well as on personal needs of 
involved individuals. The authentic administrator is one who behaves with- 
out posturing and falsehoods, not fearing to face the truth of issues and 
events. And finally, the tolerant administrator recognizes and insists on the 
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freedom of the other individuals involved in the knowledge business while 
recognizing that such freedom imposes no limits on his or her own. 

Quality can be improved in our universities—through a recognition of 
purposes that enhance the knowledge focus of academic departments, 
through ensuring the requisite freedom to deal with knowledge issues, by 
encouraging faculty, staff, and students to enhance their personal commit- 
ment to the development and application of knowledge, and by securing a 
level of resources sufficient to operate institutions dedicated to the knowl- 
edge needs of humanity. And such actions can be facilitated only by 
administrative personnel who can be characterized as authentic, tolerant, 
objective, action-oriented decision-makers. 
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Some legislators, and presumably sizable squads of their constituencies, 
are bent on precluding value discussions in the public school. A new federal 
clause forbids the teaching of ‘‘secular humanism,’’ under penalty of fund- 
ing withdrawal. A bill before the Arizona legislature would prohibit group 
activities “designed to elicit information about attitudes, habits, traits, 
opinions, beliefs or feelings.’’ It particularly illegalizes ** “value clarifica- 
tion’ techniques which assist students to determine what they value and 
why.”’ 

These are dangerous, Orwellian trends. Values ‘‘will out’’ one way or 
another. The solution to supposedly declining morality is not the stance of 
the ostrich. Instead, a wide range of value theories should be specifically and 
openly presented as part of the high school curriculum. To do otherwise is to 
send students into the jungle without warning them about pitfalls. 

Value theory should be taught objectively, but these legislators seem 
ignorant that it can be taught objectively, without advocacy or indoctrination 
of divergent beliefs. A democracy should be predicated on presenting the 
widest possible spectrum of ideas and then letting the student-citizen choose 
for himself. Legislation of acceptable beliefs can only lead to grief and 
strife. 

Contrary to this recent legislation, which stands to curtail what we may 
teach in the classroom, we should be pushing for fuller discussion of 
society’s underlying values in the form of actual high school classes in value 
theory. Our goal should be morally and aesthetically self-sufficient students, 
not robots. How anyone would propose to teach literature, art, or social 
studies without broaching value issues remains a mystery we will be fortu- 
nate never to see revealed. Still, the trial of Socrates is not as far in the past as 
we have hoped. 

In his article *“The Role of Value Theory in Education,’’ J. Donald Butler 
contends that ‘* Value problems constitute . . . the first significant reflective 
steps of maturation.’’ Furthermore, he states, the closer the student can 
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‘‘approach a theory of value judgments that make some real sense, the more 
adequate and responsible he can be in facing the demands of life.’’? 

If Butler is correct, and many still would support his view, then there 
should be some place in the secondary school curriculum for systematic 
presentation of value theory, and for the discussion of these theories of ethics 
and aesthetics. With rare exceptions the present curriculum relies on osmo- 
sis to develop socially acceptable value maturation in students. Three 
decades after Butler’s remarks, the curriculum still relies upon the supposed 
but doubtful efficiency of indirectly presented values, e.g., in English class 
through the analysis of thematic literature, or in history class through the 
analysis of issues, or in health class through the analysis of a well-balanced 
person—but nowhere is value theory per se presented. 

Why? The resistance would seem to lie deeper than financial or time 
constraints, than the old left or new right, than courts and churches. This 
laissez faire approach may stem from a tacit bugaboo: the notion that 
everyone in a democracy has an inalienable right to his own value opinion. 
The current runs that everyone’s opinion is as good as anyone else’s, and 
even to broach value theory is tantamount to tampering and therefore is 
somehow un-American or anti-American. This status quo is nowadays 
coupled with a drift toward private and parochial schools, where enclaves of 
values flourish. Meanwhile, the public school, in a misplaced bow to 
equality and a fear of indoctrination, shies away from dialogues and polem- 
ics. Some passed and pending legislation may legally deny any discussion of 
values. These trends and attitudes are not in the best long-range interests of 
an informed public. Democracy is the stronger, not the weaker, when value 
options are explicitly shown so that citizens may display, examine, and buy 
diverse ideas above the counter in the marketplace of ideas. 

High schools need to present explicit, systematic studies of value theo- 
ries. Value theory is the spotlighted subject in and of itself in college 
philosophy classes apparently without destroying democracy. True, to im- 
plement a course in value theory would require severing the mis- 
identification of democracy with Homo Mensura, and would require safe- 
guards against indoctrination. And the course would need to be carried on 
with the utmost intellectual honesty by the instructor and with rigorous, 
systematic consideration of representative opposing theories. But regardless 
of how it is directed, e.g., a survey course, a discussion class, or whatever, it 
should and could be objective. There is no inherent reason that a class in 
value theory cannot be taught as professionally as any other course. 

Another criticism which must be anticipated is that students are not 
sufficiently mature and sophisticated to understand, let alone cope with, the 
complexities of theory analysis. ‘‘We adults must mold the young to adopt 
our ideals,’ one strain of the logic runs. This criticism fails because 
1) students can, do, and are expected to handle things as difficult and as 
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abstract as advanced math and science, as well as cope with value decisions, 
and 2) students are pressured by, and react to, these value theories anyway. 
So, the students need to be shown what theories agitate their world and to be 
provided resources with which to defend and guide themselves. Building 
character cannot be proverbially left to sports. 

Many a student swims in an unsystematic, yet formidable, world of 
values. Try as he may to change or discard the values bequeathed to him, the 
student who rebels seldom creates a new value theory. He may imagine that 
it’s new, but invariably it is only new to him. To apprise the student of 
outlooks reflecting or absorbing his own, and of the standard criticisms and 
defenses of them, will save him from retracking old ground and allow him to 
advance more rapidly in his quest. To be sure, there is great merit in looking, 
but the looking would be much more valuable were it not reinventing the 
wheel from scratch. 

Whether from books, teachers, friends, celebrities, or parents, students 
acquire values. With their searching but unsophisticated minds, students 
may reject sound values or may adopt the first semi-plausible theory which 
they encounter. They then tenaciously hold it, uncritically and irrationally, 
because they are unaware of its vulnerabilities or even that there are alterna- 
tive theories available. Peer values, regardless of whether they are morally 
defensible or not, constantly press, persuade, repel, and seduce the student 
in today’s hodgepodge of moral positions. When we realize the decline of 
the family and church as a value teacher, and the hands-off attitude of most 
schools, we begin to understand why students face moral dilemmas, prob- 
lems, and chaos unprepared. 

Let’s take an example from a decade past. One reason for the persuasive- 
ness of ‘‘alternate life styles’’ was that they embraced several strands of 
traditional values. The movement absorbed motifs of personal relativism 
(‘*You do your thing and I'll do mine, and we won’t bug each other’’); social 
relativism (“‘Our values are just as good for us as theirs are for them’’); 
contextualism (‘‘It all depends on the situation’); and, as part of the 
contextualism, love (or some such motive) as the sole rule for judging 
action. Intermingled with these ethical remnants were appeals to conscience 
as an authority (e.g. conscientious objectors); goals of self-realization or 
self-fulfillment (‘I want to be myself’’ or, as shown in the drug movement in 
its professed form, *‘I want to know myself’’); hedonism (‘*Sex, drugs, and 
rock and roll!’’); psychological egoism (‘‘Look out for yourself; avoid pain 
and seek pleasure’’); and so on through the fabric constituting morality. Yet 
few spokesmen or critics bothered or knew enough to show where these 
patterns fit into the whole cloth. 

In turn, some who speak for today’s youth purport to be presenting new 
moralities, which upon examination appear to be little more than traditional 
theories re-embodied in new garb. By begging and borrowing from a large 
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cast of trend setters: Nietzsche, Buddha, Jesus, Gandhi, Sartre, Mick 
Jagger, Madonna, and Boy George et al., these foundling ethicists attempt 
to derive and create new values. But because the student has virtually no 
systematic background in ethical theory, he lacks any perspective on these 
new and alluring positions. This cycle will continue unless the value- 
shopping public is informed. Somewhere we need to enlighten them by 
studying both society’s grab bag of values and the formal reviews of those 
values. High school is the place to accomplish this. 

Because parents and society seldom formally present the morality they 
wish to inculcate, the student is unable to hold the ethic which adults expect 
him to maintain. If he has not had his religious morality, for example, 
rigorously presented—its positive and vulnerable sides, and its rebuttals to 
criticism—then how is he to defend it? As a result of this we encounter, 
especially in grades 10 to 14, the state of value disbelief and disenchantment 
commonly known as ‘‘sophomore atheism.”’ 

Further, the student not only can’t defend his own beliefs from attack, he 
cannot resist the tempting candy jar of beliefs which vie for his faith and 
allegiance. He has no rational method by which to accept or reject new 
theories. Often his only retort is ‘‘it doesn’t seem right,’’ but such an excuse 
neither repels the opposition nor satisfies himself. If his adequacy and 
responsibility as a citizen are to hinge on his viable value theory, then the 
school should hasten his maturation by explicitly integrating formal value 
theory into the curriculum. 

No one should be naive enough to think that this curriculum could be an 
end-all. Truly bad people don’t fret about the good and the beautiful, 
anyway. Neither will study necessarily end teen-suicide or unfuddle even 
serious philosophy majors. What we need is not a guarantee, but a start. 

The logical beginning on the high school level is the examination of basic 
value questions. These questions are of the sort ‘‘Why be good? How should 
we treat others? What is beauty? How shall we confront death? Are some 
pleasures more valuable than others? What creed of conduct should we adopt 
for ourselves? What should be the sanctions for straying from society’s 
rules?”’ 

From these questions the student can learn the vocabulary and concepts of 
ethics and aesthetics. He can phrase the general rules. He can deductively 
apply those rules to particular cases. And he can critique and defend value 
theories. 

The start of this development could take several directions, depending 
upon whether value theory is assumed somewhere within the current curric- 
ulum, as it generally is now, or is allotted its own course number and 
specially qualified instructor. If the teaching of value theory remains the 
tag-along of assorted departments, then we may still improve on current 
practice, provided this option isn’t ripped from us by legislators. We will 
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continue to measure the nature and the price of freedom in social studies 
classes. We will continue to evaluate the merit and meaning of humanity in 
the themes of literature. We will continue to promote sophisticated apprecia- 
tions in art and music class. We will continue to probe the factors of 
decision-making in health class. 

But even here we can improve by emphasizing rational judgments in 
response to the basic questions. We can still explicitly develop the basic 
terminology, theorems, and deductive process. And in our colleges of 
education, we can encourage and train fledgling teachers to recognize and 
articulate the values underlying our social and personal beliefs. In place of 
fancy slogans and buzz-words we need more old-fashioned Socratic inquiry. 

Fortunately, the fundamental questions are tailored to the wide-open 
nature of classroom topics. By this means teachers of a whole range of 
classes can intertwine value study with their subject matter and each teacher 
can best utilize his own background and adjust it daily to the interest and 
progress of the class. Unfortunately, this method still leaves value theory a 
sideline which is seldom systematically or synoptically handled. 

The superior option is to add a specific class in value theory which would 
structure and amplify the value work done in those other classes. This sort of 
class might span one or two semesters and would presumably have an 
instructor with some coursework in college philosophy. Here, too, the 
beginning would be those basic questions and a show of alternative answers. 

The actual syllabus, of course, would be left to local boards and autono- 
mous teachers, but it should cover common moral and aesthetic systems, 
such as classicism, rationalism, naturalism, empiricism, and romanticism in . 
the arts and materialism, relativism, utilitarianism, hedonism, and theism in 
ethics. The ethics and aesthetics sections of almost any introductory philoso- 
phy class could be followed in a general direction. To make the class 
relevant it will be important to feature contemporary examples in a format 
the students can handle. The teacher might approach it chronologically like 
an intellectual history of ideas, replete with names and dates, but most high 
school audiences would demand a more dynamic and personal presentation. 

For example, take the question of what authority determines values. The 
teacher might introduce the concepts of ‘‘is’’ and ‘‘ought,’’ of ‘‘authority”’ 
and ‘individuality.’ He might bring in a sample position, and then show 
how it deductively handles particular situations. The class could then assess 
its strong and weak points. 

One sample position the class could discuss is the doctrine of Homo 
Mensura. Widely spread, but seldom articulated or systematically viewed, 
the theory’s basic yet ancient form is Protagoras’ ‘‘Man is the measure of all 
things.’’ In one form this personal (egoistic) relativism manifests itself in 
such student comments as “‘I think it’s right, so it is right’; ‘“My opinion is 
just as good as yours’’; ‘‘It’s good for me, and that’s what counts’’; and ‘‘I 
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believe it, so it’s true.’’ The theory places everyone’s judgment on an equal 
plane; each individual is the sole authority for his values and whatever he 
measures to be the value is the value. 

This ‘‘right and good, beautiful and ugly for me’’ line of thinking also 
receives wide currency this century through William James’s Pragmatism. 
The true is what works, and what works is good; therefore, if it works forme, 
e.g., belief, then it is good and true for me. Again many students would 
affirm Protagoras’ Homo Mensura and James’s Pragmatism, if only they 
knew of those labels. 

Regardless of its ancient or modern form, personal relativism is prevalent. 
A student may take as self-evident the merit of his opinion about, say, a 
painting, and defend his opinion on the grounds that he is the measure of ~ 
what is good for him. Yet he seldom considers or is shown the ramifications 
of the theory for himself, let alone its consequences in the world of facts. 

The student who agrees with Protagoras will have to answer Plato’s 
charges presented in the Theatetus.* 1) Why should man, let alone one 
man—you—be the judge of all things? Why isn’t the porpoise’s opinion or 
the owl’s judgment as meritorious as man’s? 2) Your relativism supplies its 
own contradiction and impasse. I am the measure of all things for me and, if I 
wish, I can judge your relativism false or meaningless, with the same spirit 
you defend it. 3) Your view denies the possibility of error. Since each man is 
the creator of his own values and truth, there are no experts, no gurus, no 
men more moral than others. Your theory denies that any knowledge 
transcends mere opinion, and it denies meaningful disagreement. These 
denials are rather serious, for they eliminate science, experts, certain knowl- 
edge, and common inquiry 

Although this list is but a sampling of the traditional criticisms, they might 
rouse the student to re-appraise his view. From here the class might then 
discuss solipsism or absolutism or justification. Ironically, the forces which 
stand against teaching values in the public school also stand against personal 
relativism; the difference is that their rejoinder is to quell it with supression, 
not discussion. 

As a practical matter, the teacher should be continually mindful that he is 
not teaching values, but rather about values. The desk is a forum, not a soap 
box. And the teacher should be wary that students may have difficulty 
separating a person from a person’s ideas. Consequently, teachers playing 
the Devil’s advocate must be cautious not to deflate students along with their 
ideas. 

By the end of such a course the students should be able to articulate their 
own value structure, be able to acknowledge its weaknesses, and be able to 
assess other value structures. (Other value positions, the bases of our 
political and economic theories, and indeed metaphysics and epistemology 
as well, can similarly be presented.) 
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Most, if not all, of the theories entertained in the course may appear 
persuasive to the students—persuasive until those positions are systemati- 
cally examined. One of my own professors was a great Devil’s advocate. He 
would convince us that at last he had given us the ‘‘true’’ word, fold his 
arms, lean back in his chair, and say softly, ‘“That’s very convincing . . . 
until you think about it.’” Today we need more thinking, not less. 

Three decades ago Vance Packard’s The Hidden Persuaders was popular 
with a generation of high schoolers learning how to make informed con- 
sumer decisions. Since then we have strayed. We need to examine current 
hidden value-persuaders. The modern student lives within fingertip reach of 
all the traditional value theories, as well as a few new and imported ones, but 
he needs the tools and practice to recognize them, to work with them, to 
understand them, and to choose among them. The point is not to talk 
students out of what values they have, but rather to encourage them to 
cogently articulate a theory which they can hold and defend. Letting students 
solve the problems coincides with the problem-solving nature of education, 
and it goes a long way toward developing self-sufficient, mature adults. 

If social values in this changing world are to survive and prosper, then we 
must foster—NOT OUTLAW—the revolutionary nature of thought. We 
must acknowledge the thesis-antithesis-synthesis nature of ideas. This re- 
quires the open presentation of theses in our schools. It requires the courage 
to cope with antitheses. It demands the intelligence and heart to reform 
livable syntheses. 

The systematic presentation of value theory in school will not end a 
student’’s difficulties with value issues; it may in fact increase them. Just as 
education itself cannot save everyone from ignorance and doubt, value 
studies cannot innoculate everyone from fuzzy reasoning or poor choices. 
But students will at least start on the road toward mature, personal solutions 
and objective discussions of “‘the good, the bad, and the ugly.’’ Those 
would be significant contributions to the growth of a student and a country. 
What could be more back to basic than the examination of fundamental 
values? Growing up is difficult enough without having to blindly grope for 
values. 


Notes 


' Jonathan Knight, ‘‘Legislating our school’s curricula,’’ and ‘‘Repressive legislation: 
Editorial,’’ Arizona Daily Star, February 17, 1985, p. 2K. 

2 J. Donald Butler, ‘‘The Role of Value Theory in Education,’’ Educational Theory, IV, 
January 1954, pp. 69-77, 86. 

3 Although sports are not a bad place to specifically teach values. The author doubled as a 
track coach for 12 years. 

* Plato, Theatetus, 152. 
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Rule 48: Analysis in a Time of 
Conservative Liberalism 
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It is interesting that following the initial conflict over NCAA Rule 48— 
intercollegiate athletics’ new rule regarding academics and athletics—there 
has been little discussion regarding the rule. Articles by Allen Sack and 
Harry Edwards in The Journal of Sport and Social Issues, a couple of 
legalistic essays in law reviews, and a spattering of short editorials in The 
Chronicle of Higher Education comprise the entire literature. Of these 
essays only the piece by Sack (and it is a short one at that) dares to ask hard 
questions about the new legislation.' The purpose of this essay is twofold: 
first, to explore the reasons that Rule 48 has not initiated an ongoing 
discussion of academics and intercollegiate athletics, and second, to offer 
some topics for discussion. Before doing either, it might be appropriate to 
review the rule briefly. 

Throughout 1982, a group of college presidents and chancellors met 
under the auspices of the American Council on Education to discuss the 
possibilities of raising academic requirements for athletes. The ACE ad hoc 
committee consisted of forty-two college and university presidents and 
chancellors. The committee’s proposals were adopted by the NCAA as 
Rules 48 and 49B. Rule 48 states that in order for an incoming freshman to 
receive a grant-in-aid and practice and play his freshman year, he must meet 
the following academic requirements: 


1. Student-athletes must graduate from high school with a 2.0 grade 
point average in a core curriculum of 11 specified academic sub- 
jects, including three years of English, two years of math, two years 
of social science, and two years of a natural or physical science. 

. Student-athletes also have to post at least a 700 score out of a 
possible 1600 on the combined math and verbal portions of the 
Scholastic Aptitude Test or a 15 out of a possible 35 on the 
American College Testing Service equivalent. 

. Rule 49B stated that the rule goes into effect for the 1986-87 school 
year and only affects Division I colleges and universities, the 277 
football and basketball powerhouses.” 
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The initial conflict over the rule centered on the opposition of black 
college and university presidents. They did not object to higher standards for 
**student-athletes’’ but rather they objected to the lack of black representa- 
tion in the drafting of the rule and to discrimination in the use of standardized 
exams as part of the rule’s criteria.* The NCAA promptly added Dr. Luna 
Mishoe, president of Delaware State University, to its board and exempted 
traditionally black colleges and universities from the new legislation.* 
Although this type modification presents more issues than answers, it did 
silence the debate. 

It is no coincidence that Rule 48 is a contemporary of the national 
education study ‘‘A Nation at Risk.’’ Both come at a time when the terms 
“*conservative’’ and “‘liberal’’? have become muddled. In the fifties, 
C. Wright Mills warned us that when this happens it is the end of dialogue, 
the end of criticism, and the end of questioning.* Such is the case with the 
new educational study as well as Rule 48. It is sacrilegious to question “‘A 
Nation at Risk’’—everyone from Jerry Falwell to educational critic 
Jonathon Kozol to the Reverend Jesse Jackson believes in back to basics. 
Likewise, Rule 48 appears to escape both analysis and opposition. 

The relationship of Mills’s muddling and Rule 48 might be illuminated by 
reviewing the work of one of the supporters of the rule—Dr. Harry Edwards 
of the University of California.° Dr. Edwards was one of the organizers of 
the proposed black boycott of the 1968 Olympics and he is known for his 
social and educational criticism. Dr. Edwards is not naive—he is well aware 
of the economic realities of intercollegiate athletics and he has dedicated his 
life in academia to the end of the exploitation of the black athlete. Un- 
fortunately, Dr. Edwards appears to view Rule 48 and the ‘‘mood”’ of *‘A 
Nation at Risk’’ as the only game in town. His reaction to Rule 48 is not 
unlike the reaction of President Derek Bok of Harvard University. In Dr. 
Bok’s words, ““The NCAA sent a clear signal to campuses around the 
country today: Our number one priority is to educate students and not to win 
athletic championships.’’’ Dr. Edwards insists that Rule 48 gives the stu- 
dent-athlete this opportunity. Throughout his conclusion of ‘‘The Collegiate 
Athlete Arms Race’’ he paraphrases ‘‘A Nation at Risk.’’ Raising test 
scores, core curricula, and teacher standards and lengthening the school year 
have to complement Rule 48, according to Edwards. Has Dr. Edwards been 
had by Mills’s muddle? Edwards understands the issues. He knows that 
intercollegiate athletics is ruled by commercialism. He knows that the 
primary emphasis is on money. He also knows that wins translate into profits 
and, therefore, that means that athletic talent takes precedence over academ- 
ic talent for the student-athlete. 

So why does Edwards view Rule 48 as the only game in town? Why does 
he believe that Rule 48 is a positive step in dealing with the plight of the 
student-athlete? Why does he think that the rule will begin to ameliorate a 
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condition that John Underwood has aptly labelled ‘“The Shame of American 
Education: The Student Athlete Hoax’’? Edwards understands the hoax. He 
spends the first eleven pages of ‘“The Collegiate Arms Race’’ documenting 
it just as he has previously done in numerous books and articles. He states: 


And indeed there is today disturbingly consistent evidence that athlete 
recruitment and development among major collegiate football and 
basketball institutions has degenerated into a spiraling ‘‘athletic arms 
race’’ wherein student athletes are both the most strategic material and 
chief casualties.® 


Edwards is well aware of the numerous documented cases of phony tran- 
scripts, special admissions, and credit for courses never taken.” He knows 
that major college football and basketball players work sixty hours per week 
on their sport and that neither sport is seasonal—practice is year-around and 
the athlete is a full-time employee. Often there is not time to attend classes 
(or even study). Dr. Edwards is also well aware of low graduation rates and 
non-degree degrees. The former is documented in the American Council on 
Education’s Rule 48 publication, ‘‘Facts.’’'° Recent studies claim that only 
40 percent of Division I football players and twenty percent of Division I 
basketball players graduate from college. This ranged from one hundred 
percent in the Ivy League to seventeen percent in the Southwest Conference 


in 1982. Edwards speaks of non-degree degrees in ‘“The Collegiate Arms 
Race.”’ 


Of the 25-35 per cent who do eventually graduate from the schools they 
play for, an estimated 75 per cent of them graduate either with physical 
education degrees or in majors specially created for athletes and gener- 
ally held in low repute."! 


The questions remain—why does Edwards believe that Rule 48 will address 
the problem? How will raising test score requirements and demanding a 
more strident high school core curriculum end the exploitation of the 
student-athlete? How will it stop recruiting violations? How will it lessen the 
hours that the student-athlete has to spend on sport? HOW? HOW? HOW? 

Although Dr. Edwards reviews these issues, he chooses not to ask 
questions like the ones cited above. Instead he writes like the American 
Council on Education, the originators of Rule 48.'* He reads like the 
National Task Force on Excellence in Education—the writers of *‘A Nation 
at Risk.’’!? He states: ‘‘I support the NCAA’s action on the grounds that 
Rule 48 communicates to young athletes that we expect them to develop 
academically as well as athletically.’’'* But how is the athlete to fulfill this 
obligation? How many college students work sixty hours a week and 
develop academically? Are Ohio State and Southern Cal and Nebraska 
football and basketball players going to be excused from practice to attend 
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chemistry labs? Are Friday classes going to be offered on TWA? Is tutoring 
going to be offered at Monday therapy and whirlpool sessions? Rule 48 does 
not begin to address the dilemma that faces intercollegiate athletics and 
academics. Nevertheless it is not being questioned. 

It appears to this author that Edwards’s support and the silent support of 
other educational and social critics of Rule 48 are directly related to what I 
have termed Mills’s muddle. Mills’s description of conservative liberalism 
is appropriate. 


We arrive at equilibrium by the pulling and hauling of each individual 
or group for their own interests restrained only by legalistic and amoral 
interpretation of what the law allows.'° 


While Mills is being critical, Edwards’s support of Rule 48 exemplifies this 
conception of conservative liberalism. 


Socio-economic class-specific values and perspectives can be learned 
and taught. And this is what we should be about as Black educators— 


preparing our young people to meet the challenges they face on these 
tests and by extension, in this society.'© 


Edwards has accepted the ‘‘mood’’ of Rule 48 and ‘*A Nation at Risk,”’’ and 
acceptance is accompanied by the exclusion of questions. Just as he clearly 
explains that money is the major force behind intercollegiate sports, it is 
money that is the major force in his support of the rule.'’ Educational, 
occupational, and financial success is to be an outgrowth of Rule 48, much 
in the tradition of W. E. B. Dubois’s ‘‘talented tenth.’’'* Edwards restates 
Dubois when he professes standardized test preparation, core curriculums, 
minimum competency testing, and the enactment of Rule 48 for the student- 
athlete.'? Unfortunately, Dubois’s rejection of his own theory has been 
ignored. Dubois later explained that whites were unwilling to accept the 
“*talented tenth’’ and that blacks who made it stopped asking hard 
questions.”° Although I am unwilling to place Edwards within Dubois’s 
definition of blacks who make it, I do think that his position exemplifies a 
time of conservative-liberalism. The irony is that the social critic, the man 
who chastises his colleagues for missing the critical moment, has also 
missed the critical moment. Edwards addressed the original opponents of 
Rule 48. 


They missed the greatest opportunity since litigation 30 years ago in 
Brown vs. Board of Education to make an impressive statement about 
quality and equality in education. Given that they had the attention of 
the nation they also squandered a rare opportunity to focus and direct a 
national dialogue on restructuring the role and stipulating the rights of 
athletes in the academy.”! 
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Edwards has done likewise. By connecting his analysis of Rule 48 to ‘‘A 
Nation at Risk,’’ he has opted for conservative liberalism. It is interesting 
that Mills predicted this type of intellectual action (inaction) twenty-five 
years ago in ‘‘The Decline of the Left.’’ Mills was still hopeful: 


Now, we must make clear the absurdity of the definitions of reality and 
the pretentions to truth of established culture by debunking it and 
revealing its political meanings. As intellectuals, we should conduct a 
continuing, uncompromising criticism of this established culture from 
the standpoint of —what so called men of affairs call—utopian ideals.” 


Neither Rule 48 nor the brief discussions that have reacted to it have 
questioned the ‘‘established culture’’—or in this case the reality of inter- 
collegiate athletics and academics. By analyzing the rule within the rubric of 
what might be called the mood of ‘‘A Nation at Risk,’’ we have avoided 
discussing alternatives. Not only have we ignored Mills’s calling for the 
social critic, but we have refused even to enter a discussion. The soft voices 
that offer de-emphasis of intercollegiate athletics, a la the Ivy League 
Model, as a possible alternative have not become part of the discussion 
and neither have the proponents of professionalization or semi- 
professionalization. It is important that these voices as well as those with 
other points of view be heard. Needless to say, it is the right of Edwards and 
others to view the rule in light of *‘A Nation at Risk.’’ It is also important, 
though, to consider the outcome for the student-athlete and education in 
general in the world of the conservative liberal. 
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The literature of social work seems to indicate a general awareness of 
certain philosophical issues that need attention. Furthermore, most text- 
books in the field will give brief references to such broad aspects as values 
and goals or will state with brief comment such inherent assumptions as the 
dignity and worth of the individual, the value of freedom and choice, and the 
relative nature of human behavior. 

Seldom, however, is there any real effort to go beyond a superficial level 
to a more in-depth consideration of the philosophical issues. In a rare article 
which appeared in the January/February 1984 issue of Social Work, Robert 
Imre takes social workers to task for their lack of philosophical perspective. 
‘*Social workers,’’ he says, “‘tend not to be at home with the language of 
philosophy and, as a result, often do not recognize the philosophical issues 
inherent in what they do.’”! 

Imre cites a doctoral study which verifies the sad state of affairs: A series 
of interviews with caseworkers revealed that ‘‘none of the respondents could 
state with real conviction that they had a social work philosophy.’’ 

Such a dearth of philosophical understanding is alarming in a field that is 
essentially justified by ethical considerations. Thirty years ago Arthur Miles 
put his finger on the issue and the resultant condition. Many social workers, 
he said, are ‘confused about the central problems of life.’’? 

It is unlikely that many caseworkers today would admit to such confusion. 
The social needs in a greatly disoriented mass society seem clear enough. 
And armed with the answers provided by the behavioral scientists and the 
political theorists, they enter the fray with, at best, only a vague notion of the 
wide range of philosophical issues involved in their work. 

One reason for the prevailing myopic view within the profession is its 
orientation toward scientific methodology. According to Imre, social work 
seems to be dominated by empiricists who assume that theirs is the only way 
of perceiving social work issues and problems.* 

In taking this scientistic approach, social work has merely followed the 
other social sciences. C. Wright Mills speaks of ‘‘abstracted empiricism’’ as 
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an emphasis on methodology and technique with a ‘‘substantive thinness’’ 
in real content and insight. 

This, of course, is not intended as a critique of the scientific method. 
Rather, the purpose is to draw attention to the needed focus on philosophical 
issues to balance the professional perspective. The lack of balance tends 
toward narrow dogmatism. According to Mills, ‘‘many social scientists do 
not know very much about epistemology, [and therefore] they tend to be 
quite dogmatic about one set of canons that dominate them.’’® In other 
words, a lack of philosophical perspective produces narrow-minded pro- 
fessionals. 

What is needed, then, in the profession is a concerted emphasis on social 
work philosophy—not inculcating a particular philosophy, but rather, ex- 
posing aspiring social workers to the broad philosophical questions and 
showing their implication to the professional practice. Such an emphasis 
must be provided from two sources. First, philosophers need to focus on 
social work issues and problems,’ and second, social work curricula must 
include a specific course (or courses) on social work philosophy. It is the 
second source to which the profession must address itself. 

Approved social work programs, both undergraduate and graduate, in 
American universities today are almost totally lacking in philosophical 
emphasis. Students are seldom encouraged to engage in the needed process 
of ‘uncovering presuppositions and assumptions . . . thinking through the 
foundations of ethics . . . critically evaluating the ethical implications of a 
recommended course of action . . . and reflecting on the ultimate nature of 
reality.”” 

Social work philosophy must review the fundamental questions of life and 
apply the resulting concepts to the professional arena. The fundamental 
questions which are derived from the ageless concerns of the great thinkers 
of the past relate to the nature of reality, truth, and goodness. 

Of particular concern to social workers is the question of the nature of 
human nature. According to C. Wright Mills, classic social scientists have 
seen this as a major concern. However, today’s social scientists, in their 
infatuation with empiricism, have neglected this dimension. ‘*Yet,’’ Mills 
continues, “‘it is precisely now, in the second half of the twentieth century, 
that these concerns become urgent issues, persistent as troubles, and vital for 
the cultural orientation of our human studies.’’? 

It is not that social workers do not have a set of assumptions regarding the 
nature of man. It is rather that they have never been called upon to examine 
these assumptions in the light of various possible alternative systems. It is 
one thing to assert the dignity and worth of the individual; it is another to 
examine this assumption as it relates to the meaning, purpose, and origin of 
life. *“The failure to utilize philosophical perspective and methods,”’ says 
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Imre, “‘has the effect of allowing value commitments to operate sub rosa and 
this encourages a belief that one and only one position is the correct one.’’!° 

For social workers to practice the kind of tolerance and acceptance of 
diversity that they generally espouse, they need to understand the con- 
sequences of the assumptions people hold. One’s world view is determined 
by these assumptions; and that holds true for the social worker as well as for 
the client. It is here suggested, therefore, that professional programs in 
social work, both graduate and undergraduate, include at least one course in 
social work philosophy. Such a course should provide the student with a 
broad overview of philosophical systems and questions, and show how 
social work issues relate to them. The social work student should recognize 
the distinctions between Realism, Pragmatism, and Existentialism and how 
each of these systems would address professional concerns. It is not enough 
to say that ‘“‘people have worth and dignity simply because they are human 
beings.’’'' Such an assumption deserves far more thought and critical 
analysis. 

Social work students should be required to ‘‘think through’’ the troubling 
social issues as well as some of the normally unexamined ‘‘givens’’ of the 
profession. Furthermore, students should be required to examine their own 
assumptions regarding reality, truth, and values and to articulate these 
relative to professional performance. In other words, each student should 
develop a well-thought-out and clearly stated philosophy of social work that 
would reflect a consistent and viable world view. Students should not be 
considered ready to practice the profession until they are able to state clearly 
what they believe, why they believe it, and how these beliefs would be 
worked out in the professional arena. 

Obviously a course in social work philosophy would not automatically 
guarantee a clear philosophical perspective by all social workers. There is a 
wide range of propensity and readiness on the part of students to deal with 
issues philosophically. A required exposure, however, would go a long way 
toward providing this needed dimension. According to Imre, ‘‘discourse 
within social work, especially between researchers and practitioners, cannot 
move to deeper, more creative levels until these philosophical issues are 
recognized and disciplined study is undertaken.'* 
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Since the mid-1960s, and particularly during the last eight years, evan- 
gelical Protestants and their churches have been establishing Christian 
schools at a phenomenal rate. Not only do these schools constitute the 
fastest-growing segment of formal education in America today, but they also 
represent the first widespread secession from the public school pattern since 
the establishment of Catholic schools in the nineteenth century.' 

Accompanying the proliferation of Christian day schools and the explicit 
repudiation of public education they represent, there has been a growing 
controversy concerning whether and to what extent the state should regulate 
these institutions. Some Christian schools argue that to comply with certain 
state-prescribed ‘‘minimum standards’’ and licensing procedures would 
violate their religious convictions. These schools and parents who send their 
children to them maintain that the Free Exercise Clause of the First Amend- 
ment exempts them from submitting to regulations they deem objectionable 
on religious grounds. Furthermore, Christian school officials also claim that 
state regulations violate the Fourteenth Amendment right of parents to direct 
their children’s upbringing and the First Amendment’s prohibition of gov- 
ernment efforts to ‘‘establish’’ religion.* Christian schools, they conclude, 
need not comply with expansive state procedures which govern the content 
of a Christian education.* 

State authorities, on the other hand, assert their right to impose ‘‘reason- 
able’’ regulations on religious schools in order to guarantee equal education- 
al opportunity. As far as the state is concerned, institutions which do not 
conform to these regulations are not schools. Therefore, parents sending 
their children to them are not in compliance with compulsory school attend- 
ance laws and are therefore subject to prosectuion.* Additionally, the state 
contends that it can prohibit these ‘‘schools’’ from continued operation.° 
During the past ten years, these conflicting assertions of state interest in 
education and First Amendment rights have bred significant litigation in at 
least a dozen states, and legislative action in several others. 
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The Nature of the Controversy 


The dispute between Christian school educators and the state pits the 
educators’ belief that education is inherently religious against the state’s 
contention that its regulatory scheme is a necessary means to ensure that 
every child in the state receives an adequate education. This controversy has 
been played out in negotiations between Christian school educators and state 
education officials, in the halls of the state legislatures, and, finally, in the 
courts. In fact, it is not unusual for controversy to be spread over these three 
domains, for the strategy of Christian educators is often ‘‘negotiate, legis- 
late, litigate.’”® 

The belief of Christian school supporters in the religious nature of educa- 
tion manifests itself in their refusal to comply wiith broad-based regulations 
which allegedly would make the state *‘lord over their schools.’’ Additional- 
ly, they view many of the regulations as antithetical to quality education. 

The basis of the religious objection to state regulations is twofold. First, 
Christian school advocates believe that the state education bureaucracy is 
hostile to the religious mission of their schools. In support of this contention, 
they allege that the educational bureaucracy has been unduly influenced by 
anti-Christian thinkers.’ Christian educators thus believe that when the state 
uses its regulatory power to make its private schools like public schools, it is 
more difficult for Christian schools to fulfill their religious mission. 

The second reason that Christian educators refuse to follow many state 
regulations is that they view their schools as God’s property. For them to 
concede that the state has ultimate authority to regulate their schools would 
reach the New Testament command to “‘render, therefore, to Caesar the 
things that are Caesar’s and to God the things that are God’s.’”® 

Christian educators, in addition to these religious-based claims, also 
contend that many state regulations serve no useful educational purpose. To 
support this belief, they point to the fact that their students generally perform 
as well or better than their public school counterparts on nationally recog- 
nized achievement tests.” This contention, as shall be demonstrated, is 
significant, since Free Exercise Clause analysis demands that the state prove 
that its regulatory scheme is the least restrictive means available to achieve 
some compelling state interest. 

Education is one of a state’s most compelling responsibilities. The state’s 
interest in education was noted by the great educational reformer, Horace 
Mann, who said, ‘‘the true businss of the school room connects itself, and 
becomes identical, with the great interest of society.’’!° In a similar view, 
the Supreme Court noted in Brown v. Board of Education: 


Today, education is perhaps the most important function of the state 
and local government. Compulsory school attendance laws and the 
great expenditures for education demonstrate our recognition of the 
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importance of education to our democratic society . . . . In these days, it 
is doubtful that any child may reasonably be expected to succeed in life 
if he is denied the opportunity to an education.!! 


The centrality of the state’s interest in ensuring the provision of good 
education to all youngsters rests in the state authority to establish reasonable 
regulations governing both public and private schools. 

The Christian school issue raises the question of what kinds of rules and 
regulations serve a valuable educational function. There is little doubt as to 
the sensibility of core curriculum requirements (reading, writing, and com- 
putation) and fire, health, and safety standards. More controversial, how- 
ever, are broad curriculum, teacher certification, and licensing require- 
ments, which many Christian school officials assert bear no rational rela- 
tionship to the quality of education. '* 


The Road to the Courthouse 


When the state’s interest in education conflicts with Christian school 
advocates’ religious convictions, the general strategy of these educators is 
one of negotiation, legislation, and litigation.'* The issue of state accredita- 
tion of Christian schools in Maine provides a prime example of this strategy. 

In Maine, Christian educators were represented by a statewide organiza- 


tion called the Maine Association of Christian Schools (MACS). MACS, 
after unsuccessful negotiations with state department of education officials, 
proposed House Bill 1817 in the 1980 state legislature. This legislative 
proposal was intended to address two issues of general concern to MACS 
member schools, namely, state teacher certification and licensing require- 
ments. 

In introducing this bill, MACS described their concern: ‘‘The present law 
requires that all schools be approved by [the state], including church op- 
erated schools. Because our church schools are integral, inseparable minis- 
tries of our churches, in approving our schools the [state] is, in effect, 
approving our curches.’’'* To rectify this situation, Bill 1817 would have 
permitted church-affiliated schools to exempt themselves from state approv- 
al procedures merely by informing the Commissioner of Education that 
approval procedures conflict with religious beliefs. 

MACS pushed their legislative proposal in several ways. First, MACS 
provided state legislators with information about their cause. Second, they 
sought news media exposure. Third, constituents of their member churches 
wrote letters and made phone calls to their area legislators in support of the 
proposal. Fourth, MACS arranged for educators, lawyers, and law pro- 
fessors to testify in favor of their proposal. Finally, MACS sought to enter 
into a compromise legislative proposal to garner additional support for their 
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bill. Despite all this, a modified version of 1817 was defeated in the state 
legislature. 

MACS, following this defeat, felt compelled to seek recourse through the 
courts. In October 1981, the Association brought a declaratory action 
against the state in an attempt to have Maine’s school approval law declared 
unconstitutional. In January 1984, MACS was vindicated. U.S. District 
Court Judge Conrad Cyr ruled in Bangor Baptist Church v. State that Maine 
education officials were without statutory authority to close down un- 
approved schools. '* 

In several other instances negotiation precluded judicial proceedings. In 
1981, for example, Christian school administrators persuaded the Colorado 
Board of Education to lay aside proposed regulations placing Christian 
schools under the jurisdiction of local public school districts. Negotiation 
also proved fruitful in lowa, where state officials agreed to accept attendance 
reports from parents rather than the questionable practice of demanding such 
reports directly from several Christian schools.'© 

The question of state regulation of Christian day schools has also been the 
focus of considerable legislative activity since the late 1970s. In 1979, for 
instance, the North Carolina legislature rendered moot an ongoing legal 
proceeding against several Christian schools by effectively deregulating 
religious educational institutions. Taking bold, unprecedented action, the 
legislature repealed all state regulation except for health, safety, and 
attendance-reporting requirements, and mandated instead school-selected 
standardized skills and competency tests for students at various grade levels 
(often called ‘‘proof in the pudding standards’’).'’ Other state legislatures 
have followed suit. In 1982 and 1983 Alabama, Arizona, Vermont, and 
West Virginia exempted religious schools from licensing, teacher certifica- 
tion, and curriculum requirements. '* 

Efforts on the part of Christian school officials to obtain legislative relief 
from requirements which they believe either burden free exercise of religion 
or entangle the state in religious affairs have not always succeeded. During 
recent legislative sessions in Illinois, Pennsylvania, lowa, and Michigan, 
bills designed to reduce state control of religious schools were introduced 
but not enacted. When such efforts fail, only one avenue remains open to 
those who object to the state’s regulatory scheme—the courts. '® 


Issues Before the Court 


The Right of Parental Control. The rights of parents to direct the upbring- 
ing of their children date back to the 1925 Supreme Court decision in Pierce 
v. Society of Sisters.”° In Pierce, the Court held unconstitutional an Oregon 
statute which mandated that all children attend public school. The Court 
ruled that the state could not outlaw private schooling: 
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The fundamental theory of liberty upon which all governments in 
this Union repose excludes any general power of the state to standardize 
the children by forcing them to accept instruction from public teachers 
only. The child is not the mere creature of the state; those who nurture 
him and direct his destiny have the right, coupled with the high duty, to 
recognize and prepare him for additional obligations.”! 


The Pierce decision, however, did not abridge the authority of the state to 
make reasonable regulations governing nonpublic schools. To the contrary, 
the Court recognized: 


No question is raised concerning the power of the state reasonably to 
regulate all schools, to inspect, supervise, and examine them, their 
teachers and pupils; to require that all children of proper age attend 
some school, that teachers shall be of good moral character and patrio- 
tic disposition, that certain studies plainly essential to good moral 
character be taught, and that nothing be taught which is manifestly 
inimical to the public welfare.” 


Presently, the Supreme Court explicitly recognizes the constitutionality of 
reasonable state regulations of private schools. In the 1976 decision Runyon 
v. McCrary,”* for example, the Court observed that; 


[W]hile parents have a constitutional right to send their children to 


private schools and . . . to select private schools that offer specialized 
instruction, they have no constitutional right to provide their children 
with private school education unfettered by reasonable goverment 
regulation.”4 


In other words, ‘‘if the State must satisfy its interest in secular education 
through the instrument of private schools, it has a proper interest in the 
manner in which those schools perform their secular educational 
function.’’?° 

The Free Exercise Clause. The resolution of the conflict between the 
Christian school leaders and the state is primarily based in the First Amend- 
ment Free Exercise Clause. The Supreme Court has devised a test to 
determine whether regulation of religiously motivated conduct violates the 
Free Exercise Clause. This test involves a three-part determination: 
(1) whether the challenge is motivated by, and rooted in, a legitimate and 
sincerely held religious belief; (2) whether and to what extent state regula- 
tions burden free exercise rights; and (3) whether any such burden is justified 
by a sufficiently compelling state interest.”° 

Government regulation that significantly burdens the free exercise of 
religion cannot withstand constitutional challenge, unless it represents ‘‘the 
least restrictive means of achieving some compelling state interest.’’?” But 
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the exemption of a religious activity from regulation is not constitutionally 
required where it would “‘unduly interfere with the fulfillment of the (com- 
pelling) government interest.’’”* 

The Establishment Clause. In addition to the Free Exercise Clause, many 
Christian school lawsuits involve Establishment Clause challenges to state 
regulations. The Establishment Clause, in part, bars the state from fostering 
an excessive govermental entanglement with religion.*? In determining 
whether there is excessive entanglement, the question is “‘whether particular 
acts in question are intended to establish or interfere with religious belief and 
practices or have the effect of doing so.’’*° It should be noted, however, that 
the Christian Law Association—one of the leading participants in this type 
of litigation—trefuses to let its lawyers raise the entanglement issue, claim- 
ing, “‘that an argument against ‘excessive’ entanglement implies that some 
entanglement is legal.’’>! 

Court Cases. Lawsuits involving Christian schools and the state have 
arisen in twelve different areas of regulation, namely: (1) fire, health, and 
safety; (2) curriculum; (3) textbook selection; (4) instructional time; 
(5) teacher certification; (6) zoning; (7) consumer protection; (8) student 
reporting; (9) testing; (10) state licensing; (11) community interaction; and 
(12) guidance requirements.*? Among these regulations, the most likely 
source of controversy between the Christian schools and the state involves 
programmatic regulations which govern actual teaching practices in 
nonpublic schools, including curriculum, textbook, and teacher certifica- 
tion. 

The courts thus far have been unable to provide consistent guidance either 
to the states or to the school involved in state regulation lawsuits. Courts 
have upheld state procedures in Michigan, North Dakota, Nebraska, 
Hawaii, Massachusetts, and Iowa. Christian educators have successfully 
challenged state procedures in Vermont, Ohio, New Hampshire, Kentucky, 
and Maine. Many of the court decisions on this issue are at odds with each 
other, including decisions from the same court and decisions involving 
identical regulations—all applying the ‘‘same’’ legal standards.*? Poor 
lawyering on the part of some state prosecutors and Christian school attor- 
neys offers partial explanation for this judicial failure.** Varying regulatory 
schemes are also at issue.*> More significantly, however, these cases often 
present courts with an apparently hopeless entanglement of fact, judgment, 
secular values, and religious convictions. 

Despite the inconsistency of the courts in their review of several types of 
regulations, certain regulations appear clearly constitutional and others 
clearly unconstitutional.*° Courts will always uphold reasonable student 
reporting requirements; reasonable fire, health, and safety standards; core 
curriculum requirements; and regulations governing the number of school 
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days per academic year and length of each school day. On the other hand, 
courts will always find unreasonable state efforts to prescribe textbook 
selection, community interaction requirements, and guidance service re- 
quirements. Courts have been inconsistent in their review of regulations 
which govern teacher certification, zoning, and state licensng as well as 
expansive curriculum requirements. 


Ohio and Nebraska: Examples of Conflicting Judicial Approaches 


There are too many court decisions on this issue to permit a detailed 
discussion of each case. Yet, decisions by the Ohio and Nebraska Supreme 
Courts embody many themes common to all these cases and illustrate clearly 
conflicting judicial approaches to the problem.*” 

In the 1976 State v. Whisner decision, the Ohio Supreme Court, in 
upholding the rights of Christian educators, gave careful consideration to a 
conflict involving state accreditation requirements and free exercise of 
religion and parental rights. Events leading up to this significant decision 
commenced in 1973. Before opening Tabernacle Christian School, Pastor 
Levi Whisner obtained a copy of Minimum Standards for Ohio Elementary 
Schools, which outlined detailed and comprehensive requirements with 
which all public and private schools had to comply in toto in order to be 
chartered or licensed by the state. Since Whisner and members of the school 
board concluded that as a matter of religious principle they could not 
conform to all of the standards, they decided to open the school without 
applying for a charter. As a result, Whisner and other parents sending their 
children to Tabernacle Christian School were arrested and prosecuted for 
violating Ohio’s compulsory education law. After being convicted by a state 
trial court and having those convictions upheld by a court of appeals, they 
successfully appealed those decisions to the Ohio Supreme Court.** 

In overruling the lower-court decisions, the Ohio Supreme Court first 
determined that the appellants’ religious beliefs were ‘‘sincerely held.”’ 
Noting that in order to sustain a free exercise case one not only had to 
demonstrate sincere religious convictions, but also ‘‘show the coercive 
effect of the enactment as it operates against him in the practice of his 
religion,’’ the court examined the appellants’ objections to minimum stan- 
dards requiring precise allocation of instructional time (inadequate time for 
religious training), conformity of all school activities to policies of the local 
board (‘‘blank check’’ for state control), and school-community cooperation 
(abandonment of separated policy). Here the court agreed that the minimum 
standards not only burdened the appellants’ First Amendment free exercise 
rights, but also their Ninth and Fourteenth rights because: 


. . . these standards are so pervasive and all-encompassing that total 
compliance with each and every standard by a nonpublic school would 
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effectively eradicate the distinction between public and nonpublic 
education, and thereby deprive these appellants of their traditional 
interest as parents to direct the upbringing and education of their 
children.*? 


It has been established that the state may exert ‘‘reasonable’’ regulation 
over private schools. When regulations collide with the free exercise of 
religion, however, the state is obligated to “‘show more than just a reason- 
able relation to some valid purpose within its competency.’’ As the Whisner 
court pointed out, in order to override a free exercise claim, it was incumbent 
upon the state to demonstrate a ‘compelling interest’’ in mandating total 
compliance to the minimum standards on the part of a religious school. The 
state, concluded the court, failed to establish such a compelling interest.*° 

In reversing the lower courts and in effect declaring unconstitutional 
many of the state’s provisions for chartering and regulating independent 
religious schools, the Ohio Supreme Court gave strong recognition to 
parental and free exercise rights and was extremely critical of the state’s 
assumption that its compelling interest in regulation and control was self- 
evident. Affirming the primacy of these rights, the court noted that when 
religious liberty conflicts with state interest in regulating education, the state 
is not only required to prove a compelling interest, but is also obligated to 
employ the least burdensome means to satisfy its interest, thus precluding 
pervasive and all-encompassing regulation. Perhaps as significant as its 
recognition of the ‘‘first order’’ of nature of individual rights vis-a-vis state 
interests, was the court’s observation that a quality education could be 
obtained at a school which did not conform to the state’s minimum 
standards.*! 

The Ohio situation has been fairly stable since the issuance of the Whisner 
decision in 1976. In 1980, however, the Ohio Supreme Court issued a 
decision which undercut much of the Whisner rationale. This decision, State 
ex rel. Nagle v. Ohio,* invalidated the conviction of a parent who sent his 
child to a religious school which did not satisfy pre-Whisner regulations. 
Although bound by Whisner to reverse the conviction, the Ohio Supreme 
Court indicated that it would uphold a regulatory scheme which required that 
**(1) all teachers are legally certified, (2) courses are offered in a prescribed 
range of secular subjects, and (3) the school is in compliance with all 
municipal and state health, fire, and safety laws.’’*? At present, the Nagle 
decision has not led to a restructuring of Ohio’s private school regulations. 
At the same time, private school interest groups such as the Ohio Catholic 
Conference have encouraged the state to adopt some sort of regulatory 
scheme. These groups fear that state legislators will change their views, and 
in turn will be less receptive to aiding private schools.** 

In 1981, the Nebraska Supreme Court in State ex rel. Douglas v. Faith 
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Baptist Church* considered issues similar to those raised in Whisner. Its 
findings, however, differed considerably. The court upheld the state’s 
regulatory scheme in a strongly worded opinion. 

Events leading up to this widely publicized decision and its aftermath date 
back to 1977 when Faith Baptist Church of Louisville opened a school 
without state approval. The leadership of the church maintained that ‘‘the 
operation of the school is simply an extension of the ministry of the church, 
over which the State of Nebraska has no authority to approve or accredit.”’ 
Asserting that the state has no “‘right to inspect God’s property,’’ Pastor 
Everett Sileven and the church officers refused to (1) provide a list of the 
students enrolled in the school: (2) seek approval for the educational pro- 
gram; (3) employ certified teachers; and (4) seek approval to operate the 
institution.*° 

The state sought to enjoin the operation of the school because of non- 
compliance with state regulations. A lower state court ruled in favor of the 
state. The defendants then appealed to the Nebraska Supreme Court. 

The Nebraska Supreme Court focused on the claim that the accreditation 
process violated free exercise and parental rights. Though acknowledging 
that the defendants’ educational practice was of less than two years’ dura- 
tion, the court assumed, with some reservation, the sincerity of their con- 
victions concerning their religious education independent of state control. 
The court, however, made the focus of its attention the state’s compelling 
interest in education. The court asserted that the state’s teacher certification 
and curriculum approval requirements were minimal, that testing alone 
could not protect the state’s interest in education, and that the state had the 
power to impose ‘‘reasonable regulations for the control and duration of 
basic education.’’ In rather terse language it concluded: 


The refusal of the defendants to comply with the cmpulsory education 
laws of the State of Nebraska as applied in this case is an arbitrary and 
unreasonable attempt to thwart the legitimate, reasonable, and com- 
pelling interests of the State in carrying out its educational obligations, 
under a claim of religious freedom.* 


The Faith Baptist holding was, in part, a result of the inability of the 
church’s lawyers to introduce evidence into the trial record which supported 
their claims.** Considering the record, and the often quasi-anarchistic posi- 
tion taken by Faith Baptist, several Christian school supporters urged 
Sileven not to risk appealing the decision to the United States Supreme 
Court. These individuals believed that if the high court heard the case it 
would uphold the state and thus set a ‘“‘disastrous’’ constitutional prece- 
dent.*? An appeal was filed, however. In October 1981, the Supreme Court 
dismissed the appeal for lack of a substantial federal question.~° 

The aftermath of the Nebraska Supreme Court decision, however, has 
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drawn more attention than the nearly three years of litigation. Since the 
school could no longer lawfully operate in Nebraska, it operated both in an 
Iowa church and ‘‘underground’’ in Nebraska until January 1982, when 
Sileven reopened the school at Faith Baptist Church. Refusing to close the 
institution because of his religious convictions, he was sentenced in Febru- 
ary 1982 to four months in jail for contempt of court. He was released in 
early March after the church voted to close the school. Two weeks later, 
however, the school was reopened. Though no legal action was taken during 
the few weeks remaining in the term, Sileven was warned not to open the 
unapproved school in the fall. In the meantime, the Nebraska legislature 
attempted without success to develop a regulatory scheme acceptable to all 
parties concerned.*! 

When Faith Christian School reopened in August without state approval, 
Sileven was arrested and returned to jail to complete the contempt of court 
sentence. To prevent continued operation of the school, the state, in October 
1982, padlocked the church on weekdays. This, however, precipitated a 
protest involving upwards of 800 persons. The school continued to operate 
under the supervision of a pastor from Cleveland, Ohio.** 

Amidst threats of prosecution, Faith Christian School and as many as 
twenty-five other “‘non-approved”’ institutions operated throughout 1983. 
Efforts at compromise during the fall of 1983 again failed, and in November 
seven fathers of Faith Christian students were jailed (and remained jailed 
until February 1984) for refusing to answer a judge’s questions concerning 
the school. Their wives and children then fled the state to avoid pros- 
ecution.*? 

In an attempt to induce a legislative solution to the bitter conflict, Gov- 
ernor Robert Kerrey appointed a four-member panel in December 1983 to 
examine the issue of state regulation of Christian schools and recommend a 
mutually acceptable compromise. On 26 January 1984, the panel issued its 
report and recommended, among other things, some accommodation of the 
legitimate free exercise claims of Christian school supporters.* 

The state legislature acted on the panel’s recommendations and enacted 
legislation in April. The new law does not require schools to provide any 
information to state officials. Instead, parents who elect to send their 
children to a school that does not apply for state approval must provide the 
state with information about the education their children are receiving.*° 

On 16 August 1984, the State Board of Education determined what 
information they will demand from these parents. Under these procedures, 
parents who find existing state regulations in conflict with their religious 
beliefs can satisfy state compulsory education laws by submitting an ‘‘in- 
formation statement’’ which declares that their children attend school for 
175 days a year and that they are instructed in core curriculum subjects.*° 
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Though this accommodation did not satisfy the public education establish- 
ment, it effectively ended the ‘‘school war’’ in Nebraska.*” 


Conclusion 


As Christian day schools continue to multiply, the question of state 
regulation of these schools will increasingly become a matter of legislative 
and judicial concern. Regardless of how individual states eventually resolve 
this church-state conflict, the issue embodies several themes which may 
become part and parcel of our educational discourse throughout the remain- 
der of the 1980s. Perhaps more than any other recent controversy, it has 
provoked consideration of deregulation of the educational enterprise. Chris- 
tian school representatives have asserted that state regulations have little 
bearing on educational outcomes and have proposed ‘‘after the fact’’ regula- 
tions by means of competency testing as an alternative to accreditation. In 
other words, they have argued that the state should be interested in the 
‘*pudding’’ rather than the ‘‘recipe.’’ If children in unapproved religious 
schools perform as well as or better than their public school counterparts, 
and some data suggest such is the case, a legitimate question can be raised 
concerning the validity of not only curriculum and teacher certification 
requirements, but the whole regulatory and licensing process as well. 
Unfortunately, few educational reformers have given this question serious 
consideration. Most simply propose new regulations in the quest for ‘‘edu- 
cational excellence.’’** 

This issue has also drawn attention to the often overlooked or unadmitted 
fact that education is a value-laden enterprise. Many religious schools reflect 
a ‘‘different’’ reality. To the extent that state regulations interfere with the 
conduct and beliefs of that reality, they must be called into question not only 
as impediments to free exercise of religion and value formation, but also as 
promoting excessive governmental entanglement with religious activity. On 
the other hand, the state does have a legitimate interest in requiring instruc- 
tion in basic subjects essential for survival in our common endeavors. An 
anarchistic approach to education, which some Christian school advocates 
come perilously close to embracing, seems to deny the principle that we 
have any common concern for one another in the area of education. The 
proper balance between the ‘‘common good’’ and religious reality is, of 
course, a delicate matter. Should litigation be necessary to balance these 
interests, the courts should recognize the importance of religious freedom by 
requiring the state to introduce ‘‘clear and convincing proof’’ that its 
regulatory scheme ‘‘is the least restrictive means available to effectuate 
some compelling state interest.’’°? 

Finally, in addition to drawing attention to deregulation and the necessity 
of acknowledging both diverse realities and the ‘‘common good,”’ resist- 
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ance to state regulation on the part of many Christian schools is but one 
aspect of a widening challenge to the prevailing pattern of school gov- 
ernance, which is a legacy of administrative progressivism. Christian school 
advocates, among others, are questioning the ideals of centralization, 
standardization, and professional decision-making, which many contend 
have contributed to the alienation of public education from many of its 
constituencies.” Unless local and state education authorities modify their 
strong commitment to these ideals and seek new relationships with the 
burgeoning Christian day school movement, challenges to Caesar’s author- 
ity will likely continue unabated. 
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The authors of this brief book have made a strong effort to cover all the 
bases about learning theories. And, in a sense, this may be the major 
shortcoming of the book: attempting to consolidate so very much important 
thinking about learning theories into so minimal a space. Phillips and Soltis, 
due to a unique organizational plan, spend much valuable space explaining 
what they are going to do and the meaning of analogies they develop and 
recapping ideas they had just elaborated. This in itself is not necessarily 
negative, but when the book is so brief, it seems that lengthier development 
of the content and shorter explanation of the format might have facilitated 
the focus necessary for such important theories of learning. Admittedly, the 
format is unique, but it is self-explanatory and needs less self-conscious 
explanation. 

In the larger sense, this book is the second in a series of five entitled the 
Thinking About Education Series. Jonas F. Soltis is the editor of the entire 
series as well as co-author. It is necessary to mention this, since one of the 
selected uses of the Perspectives on Learning book is in conjunction with the 
four other books in the series. Since only two books in the series have been 
published, it is difficult to comment on how well this book articulates with 
the other projected books in the series. This may account for the brevity of 
this volume, but it presents an obstacle to reviewing the big picture. The 
series, published by Teachers College Press, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, includes: 


School and Society by Walter Feinberg and Jonas F. Soltis 
Perspectives on Learning by D. C. Phillips and Jonas F. Soltis 

The Ethics of Teaching by Kenneth A. Strike and Jonas F. Soltis 
Curriculum and Aims by Decker F. Walker and Jonas F. Soltis 
Approaches to Teaching by Gary D. Fenstermacher and Jonas F. Soltis 
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The first two are already published and the latter three are projected. All five 
books will contain a realistic, case-studies approach as well as arguments 
and dialogues. It is apparent that the case-study approach, used extensively 
in law schools and business colleges, is seen as the identifying feature of this 
series. It is certainly appropriate for the profession of education to in- 
corporate some of the advantages of this technique. In Perspectives on 
Learning, case studies are interspersed throughout in an effort to get the 
reader to deal directly with the meaning of various learning theories rather 
than merely memorizing key aspects or persons involved with that theory. 
Teachers of courses including theories of learning will appreciate the noble 
effort to devise appropriate case studies. The authors do not completely 
succeed in developing case studies of equal quality, but they leave a 
challenge with professors to continue developing their own. No matter the 
uneven quality of case studies, they are a plus. 

The topics outlined in this volume include a two-page note to the in- 
structor offering suggestions as to how Perspectives on Learning might be 
used. The authors suggest using it as the primary source for a course on the 
topic of Learning Theories, as a supplemental text, or as a source book for 
case studies. Phillips and Soltis proceed to delineate a number of teaching 
options available depending upon the way the book is used. Also some 
suggestions as to improving the case method teaching technique are in- 
cluded. For the authors, the intent is to leave no stone unturned. To a brand 
new, fresh from graduate school professor these options and suggestions 
may be marginally helpful; to an experienced professor in the foundations 
area, they are condescending. 

Chapter 1 , ntroduction, explains the teacher’s responsibility, addressing 
the reader as if he/she were already a teacher. Pre-service teachers, a group 
for whom this book is intended, might very well be confused by this 
transposition of the terms ‘‘student’’ and ‘‘teacher.’’ Also in Chapter | is a 
two-page Plan of the Book which explains the topics to be covered and a brief 
summary of their differences. Valuable space in a book so short, used for 
indicating what they are going to do. 

Chapter 2, Classical Theories , devotes itself primarily to the discussion of 
Plato’s Theory of Learning and John Locke’s Atomistic Model. This is a 
unique contribution because it indicates the authors’ concern about includ- 
ing both the philosophical and psychological learning theories. In a later 
chapter and in references throughout, the authors likewise make mention of 
John Dewey and his problem-solving theory of learning. Many of the books 
written about learning theory examine it exclusively from a psychological 
perspective. 

Chapter 3, Behaviorism, includes twelve pages covering everything from 
classical conditioning, operant conditioning, Thorndike, Skinner— 
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strengths and weaknesses as well as two case studies. This chapter is 
indicative of a certain style adopted by this book. The language is simple and 
clear, but there is such a broad scope of information attempted that the 
subject matter appears congested. The language throughout seeks to es- 
tablish a personalized tone, e.g. “‘can you use . . . ,”” “‘imagine that you 

. . ,’ etc. Is this a compliment or a criticism? The subject matter is clearly 
presented but covers a broad swath in very few pages. Readers are brought 
into the resolution of problems and cases, but do they have enough solid 
information to carry on intelligent, academic discussion and attempt solu- 
tions to problems? 

In Chapter 4, Problem Solving and Insight, the gestalt approach 
emphasizing Kohler’s conclusions that learning takes place through insight 
is covered in five pages, including one case study. The rest of the chapter, 
slightly more than two pages, is devoted to John Dewey and reflective 
thinking as a theory of learning. John Dewey is cited throughout the volume 
and yet only these two pages attempt an explanation of his thinking. 

At least in Chapter 5, Piagetian Structures and Learning, the entire 
chapter (nine pages plus) is devoted to Piaget, along with one case study. 
Reading this book is a lot like racing a motorcycle along a beautiful scenic 
highway. The rider has to spend so much effort avoiding oncoming traffic 
that he/she cannot enjoy the scenery. 

Chapter 6, Cognitive Structures and Disciplinary Structures, contains 
nine pages devoted to more complicated analysis including the structure of 
disciplines, Bruner, Schwab, and Hirst. Several exercises are included, i.e., 
teaching examples illustrating via analogy various facets of structure of 
knowledge and structure of a discipline. While the material gets more 
complex, the space allotted to it is not increased. No matter how skillfully 
one clarifies the communication process, it takes more than a few pages of 
explanation for difficult subject matter, else this book will be little more than 
an outline series. 

Chapter 7, the Cognitive Science Approach, explains briefly the heuristic 
value for researchers and teachers. This approach, sometimes called *‘the 
information processing approach,’’ continues using a computer as a parallel 
and deals with the difficulty of viewing structure metaphorically. The 
authors never fail to refer to previous arguments in earlier chapters and relate 
the new material to previously covered material. This is done in unusually 
lucid style and is an advantage in understanding complex ideas. 

The last chapter, Chapter 8, Arguments and Issues, is an innovative 
segment of the book which is referred to when reading previous chapters. It 
is intended to provoke students into thinking further about the learning 
theories presented throughout the book. Included are eighteen vignettees, or 
cases, or dialogues, (it is difficult to label them precisely). The dialogues are 
meant to raise issues not covered in the chapters themselves, but to be 
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referred to as one reads along, or as 2 type of review to be considered/ 
reconsidered when one reaches the last chapter. 

This is a unique approach and in a sense responds to the accusation of 
brevity. These vignettes in Chapter 8 are all cross-referenced to the chapter 
in which the idea was originally discussed, and the issue, in the form of a 
question, is clearly stated. For example, the first vignette is entitled ‘“The 
Relation of Learning Theory to Teaching,”’ is cross-referenced to Chapter 1, 
and clearly delineates the issue: ‘“To teach, must you know some learning 
theory?’’ The issues clearly relate learning theory to teaching and certainly 
are very useful for discussion-type classes. Multiply this one example by 
eighteen, with each vignette being about one page long, and the essence of 
this chapter is revealed. The authors must have grappled with the notion of 
including these vignettes in each chapter or with keeping all the vignettes in 
one concluding chapter. Their decision was a good one. The individual 
chapters are almost overladen with case studies and teaching examples as 
they presently stand. To clutter them more, even with effective, discussion- 
provoking vignettes, would have shielded the learner from the hard-core 
substance of the chapters. 

Chapter 8 stands by itself with only a page of explanation on how to use 
the arguments and issues. There is no conclusion, no wrap-up afterward. To 
seek closure, the student must return to Chapter 7 to find the author’s 
conclusion, without warning: a hopeful but not overconfident or absolute 


urging to consider the cognitive-science approach as the emerging learning 
theory. The computer model, dealt with throughout the book, is best handled 
by the cognitive-science approach—not without careful examination of pros 
and cons. For example ‘‘to what extent [are] computers modeled on human 
minds and to what extent we can understand minds and learning by treating 
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them as ‘computerlike. 

The last segment of the book contains a helpful annotated bibliography. 
The brief annotations certainly would be helpful in directing a student- 
researcher to precise sources. The bibliography contains standard learning 
theory texts as well as primary sources, e.g., Dewey, Skinner. Also in- 
cluded is an obligatory citation of Soltis’ An Introduction to the Analysis of 
Educational Concepts. The annotated bibliography is helpful and time- 
saving. 

It is always interesting to note which authors are not included in the 
sources for a book like this. Noteworthy by his absence is Morris L. Bigge, 
whose Learning Theories for Teachers, published by Harper and Row and in 
second edition, 1972, has been an influential source book in learning theory 
and educational psychology courses for many years. Bigge is a lucid author 
as well as Phillips and Soltis. He offers the same objectives as Phillips and 
Soltis, i.e., ‘‘to provide prospective and in-service teachers, at all levels, 
with a comprehensive picture of modern learning theories in as readable 
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style as is possible without over-simplification of the basic tenets, similari- 
ties, and differences of most of the important contemporary learning theo- 
ries.”’ But Bigge makes more of “‘comprehensive’’ than do Phillips and 
Soltis. Certainly in range of topics the books are similar. Perspectives on 
Learning has the advantage of being recent enough to incorporate computer 
analogies throughout, whereas Bigge’s Learning Theories for Teachers is 
more historical in its development and more in-depth explanations are 
offered. Included in Bigge’s volume are: Chapter One, Why is Classroom 
Learning a Problem? This chapter sets up the need for a study of learning 
theory by teachers. Chapter Two, What Early Theories are Reflected in 
Current School Practices, and Chapter Three, What are the Two Major 
Families of Contemporary Learning Theory? Chapter Two is a pre- 
twentieth century view of learning theories and Chapter Three is a discussion 
of behavioristic stimulus-response conditioning and Gestalt-Field theories. 
The middle portion of the book is the development of how psychologists 
react and think within their fields. The last chapters include some very 
practical relationships between learning theories and classroom practices. 
There are many charts, questions raised for the reader, annotated 
bibliographies after each chapter and even dialogues of classroom activities. 

Phillips and Soltis are examining many of the same topics for the same 
reasons as Bigge. Many teachers of learning theory might possibly lean 
toward the more comprehensive style of Bigge rather than the limited 
coverage of Phillips and Soltis. To the credit of Phillips and Soltis, however, 
is the fact that they consciously attempt to bridge the gap between philo- 
sophical and psychological learning theories; whereas, Bigge accomplishes 
it, but seemingly incidentally. Morris Bigge has more recently published 
Educational Philosophies for Teachers, 1981, Charles E. Merrill Publishing 
Company, wherein his linkage of philosophy and psychology is more 
intentional. 

Another book not mentioned in Phillips and Soltis’s bibliography is 
Teaching and Learning, Readings in the Philosophy of Education published 
by the University of I!linois Press, 1969, edited by Donald Vandenberg. 
While this book is also part of a larger series, it is a compilation of articles 
examining learning through philosophical methods. One section, entitled 
**Developing the Mind’’ has articles relating to learning as problem-solving, 
learning as enquiring, learning as appropriating, learning as symbolizing, 
learning as acquiring, and learning as actualizing. Another section, entitled 
**Disciplining the Mind’’ includes articles on learning as experiencing, 
learning as acting, learning as feeling, learning as co-disclosure, learning as 
becoming, and learning as working. Yet another section, entitled ‘‘ Develop- 
ing Character,’’ includes articles such as learning as socializing, learning as 
loving, learning as unifying, learning as criticizing, learning as understand- 
ing, and learning as hearing. At the risk of having too many definitions of 
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learning, this volume offers supplemental points of view on learning, some 
of which are incorporated in Phillips and Soltis’s Perspectives on Learning. 
The University of Illinois volume assuedly points up the close relationship 
between philosophy and psychology and the two disciplines’ approach to 
learning. 

Another book, older but nonetheless pertinent to the topic of learning 
theory, is Reflective Thinking: The Method of Education by Gordon Hullfish 
and Philip G. Smith, published by Dodd, Mead and Company, 1964. These 
authors, too, were concerned with bridging the gap between learning theory 
and practice. They analyze thought processes and deal with how thinking 
and learning take place. The clarity of their writing still makes this a 
recommended work. Not only do they analyze how thinking occurs, but they 
urge that teachers teach students to think reflectively. The shortcoming of 
this book is probably due to its debt to John Dewey and its bias toward 
experimentalism as a basis for its underlying theory of learning. Neverthe- 
less, the chapter on ‘*Problem Solving”’ in Phillips and Soltis’s book could 
have used this book as a source, since it is extremely well-written. 

Still another unique book worthy of mention is Maps of the Mind by 
Charles Hampden-Turner, published by Collier Books, A Division of Mac- 
Millan Publishing Co., Inc., in 1981. The innovative nature of Maps of the 
Mind is that the author literally tries to map or illustrate how the mind works 
for some sixty philosophers, psychologists, and points of view. It is an effort 
to supplement words with maps or patterns or schemata to better illustrate 
meaning. A difficult assignment, indeed, but carried off rather nicely by 
Hampden-Turner. While the relationship to education is implicit, teaching 
as such is not dealt with, and therein lies the rub. However, any book that 
visually portays theories of the mind as well as Maps of the Mind should at 
least be mentioned in Perspectives on Learning. 

At the risk of this review being longer than the book under review, a 
summary is in order. The main complaint is that the authors attempt to do too 
much in too little space. Brevity and clarity are appreciated, but in a topic as 
complex as learning theory more depth should be expected. Whether this 
depth will be supplied by the supplemental offerings of the rest of the series 
is as yet unknown. Like the text, the bibliography is too brief. It is annotated, 
and this is certainly beneficial, but there are books indicated that might have 
added depth to the bibliography as well. Lack of an index is also annoying 
when quick references need to be made. It is hoped that the rest of the 
Thinking About Education Series, of which Perspectives on Learning by 
Phillips and Soltis is a part, will satisfy the shortcomings indicated. 
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